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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners are informed 
that persons falsely representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harrrer’s Werxty, Harprr’s 
Magazine, Harprr’s Bazar, and Youne 
Prortx, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Uarrer & Brorurrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it is requested that, in purchasing 

rom purties assuming to represent Harper & 

roTHERS, payment be made by Bank Draft or 
Post-office Money-Order, payable to the order of 
Harper & Brorners, New York. 


Harper's Younc Propre is the best of all the magazines for young 
folk.”—Commercial Telegram, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An WREKLY. 


A NEW SERIAL. 


In the tasne of Harrer’s Youne Propie for the 18th inst. is be- 
gun a new serial, entitled 


TWO ARROWS: 
A TALE OF RED AND WHITE. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, 
or “Tux Leaves,” Fro. 


“Two Arrows” is a story of cdventure among the Indians of the 
Southwest." It has tivo heroes, one a white boy, the other an Indian 
youth ; and when it is said that the story is in Mr. Sropparp’s hap- 
“piest vein, it ix unnecessary lo say anything further. Mr. Sropparp 
i no rival in the field of Indian life and adventure, his fidelity to 
Indian character and local surroundings being such as to invest his 
subject with a fascinating almosphere of reality. 

The illustrations for the story are by Mr. H. B. Farwy. 


Harrer’s YounG Prope, $200 Per YKAR.. 
A apecimen copy of Youne will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in poslage stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarurpay, Aveust 22, 1885. 


FALSE DEMOCRATIC HOPES, 


HE Democratic managers in New York will make 
a serious mistake if they assume that the desire 
to sustain President CLEVELAND in his purpose of re- 
forming abuses in administration will secure the re- 
form vote for any Democratic candidate for Governor. 
Independent voters who regard the President as a 
man of sincere reform convictions and purposes do 
not by any means hold the Democratic party to be an 
agency of reform, nor do they consider the fact of 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S nomination to have shown even a 
party sympathy for reform. On the contrary, he was 
not a popular candidate with the party, and he was 
selected only because of the party conviction that it 
could not succeed with a candidate who was not ac- 
ceptable, by reason of his reform views, to discontent- 
ed Republicans. He was selected for the same gener- 
al reasons that Mr. GREELEY was selected as the Pre- 
sidential candidate in 1872, and Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS 
ADAMS as the candidate for Governor of Massachu- 
setts in 1876. It was not that either of those candi- 
dates represented the Democratic tradition or convic- 
tion or spirit or purpose, but solely that he would 
probably command a vote beyond the party large 
enough to bring the party into power. Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, indeed, is a Democrat, while Mr. GREELEY and 
Mr. ADAMS were not. But he is not the kind of Dem- 
ocrat that party politicians like, and he represented 
the current spirit and purpose of his party almost as 
little as Mr. GREELEY and Mr. Apams. He was nom- 
inated, like them, to help his party into power, and 
the managers expected to control him by what is ecall- 
ed party pressure, as they had intended to control Mr. 
GREELEY. 

It was because the Independent Republicans, from 
their knowledge and observation of Mr. CLEVELAND, 
did not believe that he would be controlled by his 
party managers nor yield to party pressure, and be- 
cause they knew of a reform and progressive senti- 
ment in the Democratic party which would contest 
that control, that such Republicans supported him. 
They do not think that they were deceived. As the 
Civil Service Reform League said at Newport, his 
general course has justified their confidence, notwith- 
standing certain acts which they disapprove, and 
which are in violation of the principles of reform, and 
which, if they were the rule of the administration, 
would forfeit the confidence of all who are really in- 
terested in reform. But the ground of continued con- 
fidence is the firmness with which, upon the whole, 
the President withstands the pressure of the mere 
politicians and office-seekers of the Democratic party. 
His present contest is not with Republicans, but with 
Democrats. If in the struggle he sometimes yields, 
it is not to another party, but to the evil pressure of 
his own party. If the Democratic pressure to which 
he is subjected at every moment should at last prevail, 
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and the traditional spoils system of the Democratic 
party should become the President’s policy, we repeat 
that he would undoubtedly have disappointed his In- 
dependent Republican friends, and their confidence 
and support would be withdrawn. Now, as oneof the 
most offensive and dangerous forms of that pressure 
would be the election in New York of a candidate for 
Governor who is not in complete and actual, not form- 
al and perfunctory, sympathy with the President, the 
duty of every well-wisher of the President to oppose 
such a candidate is obvious, and the blunder of sup- 
posing that any Democratic candidate would be sup- 
ported by such friends, in order that the President 
might not seem to be discredited by a party defeat in 
his own State, is equally plain.” 

To support in New York a Democratic candidate 
who is not in full accord with the President, whatever 
the professions of the platform might be, would be 
most dangerously to strengthen the force of the press- 
ure upon the President which heis resisting, and which 
it is the duty of every good citizen to aid him to re- 
sist. Such a candidate ought to be most vigorously 
opposed by every man who would strengthen the 
President’s hands. Politics are now necessarily but 
unfortunately largely personal. That is to say, nel- 
ther party is so identified with certain great policies 
or measures that any candidate who is not personally 
disreputable may be supported for the sake of the 
party. What will be done in any particular direction 
now depends chiefly upon the candidate himself. The 
Republican professions of regard for reform in the 
civil service did not introduce, even under Republic- 
an administration, a general policy of reform, or pre- 
vent flagrant disregard of its principles, and as we have 
said before, the election of Mr. QUAY in Pennsylvania, 
or of any Republican candidate in New York who is 
not known to be actually a practical reformer, would 
not of itself advance the cause of reform. But the 
election of a sincere Republican reformer in New 
York would be a much stronger proof of popular ap- 
proval of the course of the President than the election 
of a Democrat who represents the Democratic opposi- 
tion, which is the chief obstacle with which the Presi- 
dent is now contending, and whose triumph would be 
fatal to reform. 


THE TRUCE OF DEATH, 


THE tradition that NELSON upon going into his last 
battle exclaimed, ‘* A peerage or Westminster Abbey !” 
shows his sense of the highest honor that England 
could pay him if he did not survive to wear the coro- 
net. NELSON was an Englishman and fought for 
England. But it is an extraordinary event that the 
memory of the great soldier of another country, and 
the hero of a war which was not England's, should be 
honored by a commemorative service in Westminster 
Abbey. Among all the tributes to General GRANT, 
none was more interesting and significant. Its sim- 
plicity, its total freedom from lavish ostentation of 
sorrow, the personal character and distinction of the 
assembly, the lofty and dignified eloquence of Canon 
FARRAR’S address, were all singularly fitting for the 
occasion and worthy of the man. The patriotism 
absolutely unstained by personal ambition—a patri- 
otism so pure that liberty was as safe in the hands of 
a victorious general at the head of the largest of tri- 
umphant armies as it had been in WASHINGTON’S—was 
worthy of this most impressive emphasis in another 
land. 

The entire circumstance of GRANT’s death isanother 
illustration of the way in which a great patriot serves 
his country and his kind by his death as by his life. 
Remembrance of his singular magnanimity at once 
drew his old foes to his bier as sincere mourners, 
while the unselfishness of his great services to the 
highest interests of the English-speaking race were 
recalled with admiration, and tended to bind that race 
more closely together despite superficial hostilities 
and jealousies. As death immediately releases the 
features from the aspect of temporary suffering, so it 
reveals the simple and broad outlines of character 
upon which fame will ultimately rest. Even Wasu- 
INGTON as an actor in great political affairs was 
sharply censured and vehemently criticised. The 
wisdom of his action was denied, and the spirit and 
motives of his conduct were questioned. GRANT, 
when he too entered upon political life, was necessa- 
rily involved in the same storms; but no criticism of 
his course or difference of opinion as to his conduct 
ever impugned his motives or accused his integrity. 
He dies,and the differences disappear. Errors and mis- 
understandings, not involving the substantial quali- 
ties of the man, vanish, and only those great qualities 
remain for the admiration and the emulation of all 
men. 

The final scenes and circumstances of the transport 
of his body from Mount McGregor to the city of New 
York and to the grave were vividly described in the 
papers from moment to moment. Mr. LINCOLN’s ob- 
sequies, by reason of the tragedy of his death and the 
simultaneous end of the war, and the nature of the 
great act of his life, were marked by a deeper excite- 
ment and tenderness of feeling. But the country was 
still rent asunder, and heaved with the passions of 
civil war. GRANT’s burial was witnessed by a coun- 
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try united and grateful and sincerely lamenting acom- 
mon loss. For matchless magnanimity in victory 
and blamelessness with almost invincible military 
power are not local possessions, but national trea- 
sures of influence and remembrance. As ministers 
of every religious faith, and men of every politica] 
party, and Union and Confederate soldiers, mourned 
together over the grave of GRANT, so his death seems 
to have sounded a universal truce to the contentions 
of the war, to end an old epoch, and to announce a 
new. 
The circumstances which surrounded the burial of 
LINCOLN twenty years ago and that of GRANT to- 
day show how immensely the country has advanced 
in that time, and how incalculable was the service of 
both. It is the proud fortune of this generation to 
~have seen and known the two Americans whom his- 
tory and national gratitude will associate with Wasu- 
INGTON. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS POSTMASTER. 


WHEN the President announced that offensive par- 
tisans might be justly removed from office, he laid 
down a rule which is universal, and he gaye a moral 
pledge to the country that it should be applied to 
Democrats and Republicans alike. The complaints 
against Mr. AQUILA JONES, postmaster at Indianapo- 
lis, were three: first, that he had violated the rules of 
the civil service by unjustifiable removals; second, 
that his conversation showed a purpose to disregard 
the rules; and third, that a recent examination was 
conducted unfairly toward applicants. Commission- 
er THOMAN and Chief Examiner LYMAN went to Indi- 
anapolis, heard twenty witnesses, took one hundred 
and thirty-one pages of testimony, and the Commis- 
sion reported to the President its conclusion that the 
charges of improper removals and unfair conduct at 
the examination were not sustained, and that while 
the postmaster’s conversation has been reckless, he 
explains that it was due to his misapprehension of the 
requirements of the rules. 

Had a violation of the law in regard to appoint- 
ments or a palpably unfair and partisan dismissal of 
an officer been established, or had the charge of tam- 
pering with the examination been sustained, there 
would have been no question that the postmaster 
should be removed. But violation of law was not, it 
seems, proved. The remaining question is whether 
there was such offensive partisanship as would justify 
removal. This is, of course, a question of interpreta- 
tion and inference. It can be best answered, perhaps, 
by considering whether the conduct and conversation 
of Mr. JONES would have been regarded in the case of 
a Republican postmaster as constituting that offen- 
sive partisanship which justifies removal. The words 
of the President in his letter to the Civil Service Re- 
form League are these: 

“But many now holding such positions have forfeited all just 
claims to retention because they have used their places for party 
purposes, in disregard of their duty to the people, and because, 
instead of being decent public servants, they have proved them- 
selves offensive partisans and unscrupulous manipulators of local 
party management. The lessons of the past should be unlearned, 
and such officials, as well as their successors, should be taught that 
efficiency, fitness, and devotion to public duty are the conditions of 
their continuance in public place, and that the quiet and unobtru- 
sive exercise of individual political rights is the reasonable mea- 
sure of their party service.” 

If more offensive partisanship in this sense has been 
proved against the Republican postmasters who have 
been removed for that cause than against Mr. JONEs, 
they have been most rightfully removed. But ac- 
cording to statements which have been publicly made 
by responsible persons, and upon the confession of 
Mr. JONES that he did not comprehend the require- 
ments of the rule, it would be very surprising if the 
testimony did not show something more than ‘‘ quict 
and unobtrusive exercise of individual political rights” 
upon the part of the postmaster. Yet, as in all cases 
dependent upon evidence, it is impossible to speak de- 
cisively without knowledge of the proof. But what- 
ever the President's action may be, this incident alone 
shows the astonishing progress of this reform. For 
the alleged conduct of the Indianapolis postmaster, 
which has attracted the attention of the country, led 
to an official examination, and raised the question of 
his removal, is the conduct which until very recently 
was held to be not only entirely proper, but a mere 
discharge of the duty of such an officer to his party. 


REPUBLICAN GOOD SENSE IN OHIO. 


THE following extract from a private letter is a very 
significant sign of the times. It is from an Ohio Re- 
publican of the original antislavery stock, who has 
been most steadfast in his devotion to the party, who 
has had hitherto little sympathy with the civil service 
reform movement, and who sincerely deplored what 
he held to be the Mugwump mistake of last year. 
The writer is a man of such solid character and intel- 
ligence that his views may be accepted as those of 2 
very large body of the truest Republicans, who appre- 
hend that the party is unwisely led by narrow and 
bitter partisans who seem to suppose that Republican- 
ism means nothing but dull, sullen, undiscriminating 
hostility to everything, good or bad, which is favored 
by any Democratic leader. It is to be hoped that the 
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views and spirit of men like the writer of this letter 
will prevail over Bourbon Republicanism. 


«“ Ohio Republicanism, it seems to me, has fallen under evil lead- 
ership. At the critical moment, the meeting of the State Con- 
vention, JOAN SHERMAN absented himself on the Pacific coast. I 
do not in my remark refer to the gallant Captain Foraker, who 
conducts his campaign with ability and prudence. I refer to those 
who made the platform. The Convention lost a great opportunity. 
CyevELAND owed his election to the co-operation of incongruous 
vlements, the Mugwump and. the Bourbon, The plain policy of 
the Republican party is to break asunder this unnatural union, 
CLEVELAND, in his Mugwump policy, gave the opportunity. How 
differently the party in Ohio would appear had it adopted a reso- 
lution pledging the cordial support of the party to the President 
‘» his endeavor to enforce the civil service rules and in his war on 

“Failing in this, the party raises the old cry of the war issues, 
But the war issues are dead. I have recently visited the South, 
and to me, who remember the old times, it was very gratifying to 
cee little colored enildren, cleanly clad, with book'in hand, hurry- 
ing along the streets in New Orleans to the school-house, The 
supreme need of the South is human labor. This the negro alone 
possesses, and this enables him to dictate his terms in all matters 
except voting. Here wrong is done him, but where is the remedy ? 
It is a deep question, and in my opinion time alone will solve it. 
Again, does not the Southern sympathy over the dead body of 
Grant touch us all? Disunion and secession are indeed dead. 

“The liquor question is the terror of the Republican party in 
Ohio. But here, after much tribulation, we had reached safe 
ground, A great majority of the people had acquiesced in the 
Scorr law—taxation—set aside by a partisan court. The platform 
should have demanded its re-instatement. The sentiment of Ohio, 
I think, has reached the point that the saloon shall be regulated 
in the interest of morals, and should be taxed to help pay the ex- 
penses which it entails. I have recently visited Iowa, and observed 
the working there of prohibition. It means in the cities free liquor. 

“The Commercial-Gazette speaks as if it,would drive from the 
party all who do not worship Biaing. Are we to have again Buaing 
and tinal defeat ?” 


JOINT DEBATE. 


Tne proposition of a joint discussion between political 
candidates for executive offices is generally very unwise, 
because such a discussion is very likely to expose one side 
to injustice, due, not to the superior argument of the other, 
but to purely accidental circumstances. A plausible, im- 
pudent, “ tonguey” speaker, with sarcasm, ridicule, and rhet- 
oric, will often carry an audience against a modest, shy, and 
capable opponent who has no gift of speech. The appar- 
ent victory in such a case has no relation whatever to the 
merits of the question, and signifies nothing but the great- 
er smartness as a talker of one of the candidates. 

The great and historical joint discussion in this country 
was that in 1858 between LINCOLN and DovUGLAs in Illi- 
uois. The prize was the Senatorship. The contestants 
were admirably matched. They were both used to stump 
debate and to argument at the bar, and had been often 
professionally as well as politically arrayed against each 
other. Each party was satisfied with its champion. Mr. 
DovGLas won the Senatorship, but Mr. LINCOLN won the 
Presidency; for the remarkable ability, moral courage, and 
lofty principle which he displayed in the discussion made 
Lim at once a national representative Republican. 

Such a contest, however, is wholly exceptional, and the 
joint discussion is generally to be avoided because of the 
uecessary inequality of conditions. Generally, also, al- 
though just. now less than for a generation, candidates rep- 
resent great policies and measures, whose advantages are 
not to be justly measured by the comparative cleverness 
in oral discussion of two candidates. When the situation 
is such as it was in Illinois in 1858, and the opponents are 
LINCOLN and DovuGtas, a joint debate may be wise, but not 
otherwise, 


“ONE BLAST UPON HIS BUGLE-HORN.” 


Tur droll attempt to show that because of serious mis- 
takes in appointments and removals the President has sur- 
rendered to the spoils politicians of bis party, and that 
those who trusted the sincerity of his convictions upon the 
subject have been ruthlessly deceived. by him and are bit- 
terly lamenting their betrayal, has received a rather stun- 
ling cheek in his letter to the person who signed a petition 
for the appointment of an unfit applicant for a judgeship. 
Even had the letter proved to be a forgery, as it was as- 
serted or insinuated to be by some of the more reckless and 
desperate of those Republican journals which would rather 
see the public service suffer than that it should be-aided by 
a Democratic President, it would yet have derived all its 
point and probability from its strict conformity to his 
known views and conduct. 

This is the letter: 


“Exroutivk Mansion, Wasutneton, August 1, 1885, 
“Dear Sir,—I have read your letter of the 24th ult. with amaze- 
ment and indignation. There is but one mitigation to the perfidy 
Wich your letter discloses, and that is found in the fact that you 
Couless your share in it. I don’t know whether you are a Demo- 
“st or not; but if you are, the crime which you confess is the 
more unpardonable, The idea that this Administration, pledged 
‘ give the people *better government and better officers, and en- 
ced in a hand-to-hand fight with the bad elements of both par- 
‘ls sould be betrayed by those who ought to be worthy of im- 
ee ‘rust, 18 atrocious; and such treason to the people and to 
[arty ought to be punished by imprisonment. 
7 Your confession comes too late to be of immediate use to the 
‘ : rh: and I can only say that while this is not the first 
aes ave been deceived and misled by lying and treacherous 
7 ret resentaions, you are the first one who has so frankly owned 
rit evous fault. If any comfort is to be extracted from this 
~ "tice, you are welcome to it. Yours truly, 
“Grover CLEVELAND.” 


seis e President is compelled often to rely upon the repre- 
weak ben of others in deciding upon appointments, and it 
ally an excellent plan for him to cause it to be gener- 
mend casiniane those who ask for appointments and recom- 
et wir. dates must expect to see their names published 
Vielen wan the Executive action. This is a capital pro- 
Brookiy the rules of the city service both in New York and 
her ‘yt. The Mayor may publish at his pleasure the 

ts of those who vouch for the character and habits of 
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candidates. There is no grosser abuse than that of letters 
recommending applicants, whose requests for such letters 
the writers are too cowardly to refuse. The mere request 
of an office-seeker affects most men like a reason for recom- 
mendation instead of awakening distrust of fitness, and if, 
as in this case, the person asked to write or to sign a peti- 
tion is too weak to decline, he is guilty of a serious offense 
against the government andthe country. President CLEVE- 
LAND’s courage aud executive vigor evidently need no re- 
freshment from the Northern woods, while his letter is ex- 
ceedingly refreshing to those who agree with him that the 
couduct of his correspondent is a kiud of moral treason. 


THE VALUE OF A VOICE, 


CARLYLE’S impatience of Sir Jabesh Windbag and gov- 
ernment by talk would have been deepened by a remark in 
a recent letter from London to the Evening Post, that Mr. 
GLADSTONE was about departing upon a yacht trip to Nor- 
way, and that if the voyage should not restore his voice, a 
great political change and a general break up of parties 
would undoubtedly follow. More important consequences 
have seldom depended upon the condition of a voice. 

The truth is that parties in England, as in this country, 
are held together very lightly, and are in the situation 
where new combinations may easily occur. The manner in 
which the most repulsive scandals are turned to partisan 
advantage shows how mean party controversy has become. 
The practical contest between parties in England seems 
now to be the effort to retain the Irish support, as in this 
country it is to gain the honest reform vote. Our situation 
is very much the better. It is, indeed, long since party ac- 
tion had a more worthy motive than that of securing a 
larger support by really deserving it. 

In England the Tory Democrats are competing with the 
Radical Liberals for the PARNELL vote. The condition of 
securing it is the support of some positive measure of home 
rile. But the natural alliance for such a purpose is with 
the Radicals and not with the Tories. The course of the 
Euglish Tories recalls that of the American Democrats who, 
since the war, have played for power under any promising 
cry, and without the evidence of distinctive principle. Even 
the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND was only a lucky chance 
of the party, as that of Mr. GREELEY, Mr. TILDEN, and Gen- 
eral HANCOCK were efforts to make the party seem to stand 
for harmony, reform, and loyalty. It is, of course, always 
doubtful whether an old party, organized upon issues which 
are in process of settlement, can be made the effective agen- 
cy of other and unrelated policies; and that is the precise 
point of interest in the present political situation. 


THE ‘ PURITAN.” 


THE success of the yacht Puritan in the regatta at New- 
port, which was sailed, not amid balmy breezes, but on a 
day when “stormy winds did blow,” added another to the 
sporting triumphs of the Puritans this year. In the col- 
lege races of the early summer the Puritan college bore | 
away the honors, and in the more important aquatic event 
it had the same good fortune. 

The droll association of the Puritan name with yachting 
or with any gayety suggests many an extraordinary scene, 
and an amusing decoration of the cabin of the yacht would 
be a picture of Governor BRADFORD reproving the young 
men who proposed some harmless observance of Christmas. 
In fact, the young Puritan, like the young Quaker of recent 
days, had a great deal of human nature in his blood. He 
enjoyed his mince-pie even if he had to enjoy it upon the 
sly, while ROGER WILLIAMS, who used to row his boat from 
Providence to Newport, would have gazed with satisfaction 
upon the yacht Puritan winning the race or leading the re- 
turning fleet from Cottage City. 

The name of the yacht is not an ill-chosen reminder of 
the adaptation of the old Puritan quality to modern condi- 
tions—a transtormation which affects the form, but in which 
the characteristic spirit is evident. In the general race of 
progress and development in this country the Puritan is by 
no means behind, and if the yacht should be selected to 
sail with the Genesta, the good fame of the America could be 
well intrusted to the Puritan. 


THE POST-OFFICE, 


In the second volume of his History of the People of the 
United States, Mr. MCMASTER states some interesting facts 
about the Post-office which illustrate the rapid progress 
and development of the country, to which the Post-oftice 
itself has greatly contributed. In 1792 there were two 
hundred and sixty-four post-offices in the country; there 
are now about fifty-two thousand. The yearly revenue 
was then twenty-five thousand dollars; it is now much 
more than forty-five millions. 

The postage at that time from New York to Savannah 
was eighteen times larger than the present postage to the 
farthest office beyond the Rocky Mountains. Letters that 
left Philadelphia on Monday morning at half past eight, 
arrived in New York, if there was no delay, at two o’clock 
on Tuesday afternoon: and JEFFERSON, when he became 
President, sought to introduce reform by sending letters at , 
the rate of one hundred miles in twenty-four hours. The 
postmasters sent newspapers in a leisurely manner, but 
they were not obliged to send them. 

The system of the Post-office, however, was soon en- 
larged, not only to include newspapers, but a general ex- - 
press business, and it is this form of its service which has 
been of the utmost use. Not only books and papers and 
pamphlets, but every portable kind of merchandise has 
been carried by the mails to innumerable points to which 
private enterprise would never have carried them. To 
this immense public convenience has been added more re- 
cently the money-exchange service, by which small or large 
sums of money may be transmitted securely to every part 
of the country. It is the department of administration 
upon which the public is constantly and immediately de- 
pendent, and which obviously should be kept as free as 
possible from all mere partisan or political interference. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tre veteran landscape painter Mr. A. B.. Dcrayp, now in his 
ninetieth year, may be seen almost any pleasant afternoon on the 
veranda of his charming cottage at South Orange, New Jersey. 
The house stands in the outskirts of the village, almost in the 
shadow of the Orange Mountain, and contains a commodious and 
well-furnished studio. Mr. Duranp is an excellent French scholar, 
and French literature has long been a diversion of his later years. 
He smoke3 his pipe, paints when he feels like it, receives his 
friends, and is altogether the most comfortable nonogenarian that 
American art has produced. 

—Preston 8. Brooks, Jun., son of the man who assaulted CHARLES 
ScuMNER, is a dry-goods merchant at Sewanee, Tennessee. He has 
the gold cup and the two gold-headed canes presented to his father 
by Southerners. “I could never see,” he said recently, “ why that 
little affair of father’s created such a wide interest.” 

—Sir Mosrs Monteriore’s fortune is about $5,000,000, and goes 
to two nephews. The title of baronet dies with him, as he left no 
children. 

—General FrrzHvGn Lee was perbaps the most striking South- 
ern figure at the Grant obsequies. The disposition to cheer him 
was difficult to repress, and had the occasion been Jess mournful, 
would have been gratified to its full extent. His face is unusually 
winning and his presence unusually commanding. He has a large 
number of warm personal friends in this city. 

—Mr. Cornecivs VaNpDERBILT has lent for an indefinite period 
the large vacant lot at the southeast corner of Park Avenue and 


° Thirty-fourth Street to the children of his friends and neighbors, 


that they may use it as a play-ground; and now that most of these 
children are out of the city at various summer resorts, their fathers 
have kindly opened the place to a large number of poor children. 
It has been converted into a beautiful park with many modern 
conveniences for sport. 


—Mr. A. B. Frost, whose clever pencil has pointed the.moral of . 


many a pleasing tale, might go to his own experience for an inci- 
dent of genuine pictorial interest. Having married a daughter of 
Mr. Moro Puituips, the Philadelphia millionaire, against the choice 
of her father, who cared little for aspiring ‘dene artists, he pro- 
ceeded to show him that at least one aspiring young artist could 
earn his own living, and acquire an honorable celebrity at the 
same time. Up to the day of his father-in-law’s death Mr. Frost 
refused to accept a cent from him; but when the old gentleman’s 
will was opened, the resolute son-in-law was greeted with the news 
that his ghare of the estate is $40,000 a year. If Mr. Frost knows 
a ha pp&pbub ject for a series of humorous sketches in his special 
vein, he has a right to say so. 

—‘I was very glad,” writes a correspondent of this journal, 
“to see the‘article on the TyNnDaLL scholarships.. The fact should 
be known through the land that one English lecturer did not come 
to this country solely to see how much money he could take away 
with him.” 

—Instead of cremating herself on her late husband's funeral 
pyre, a Hindoo widow, Mrs. RamasBual by name, has gone into busi- 
ness as a bookseller. 

—Professur Max MULLER is overworked, and has been ordered 
to Switzerland by his physicians for a complete rest of ‘several 
months, 

_—The Academy directs attention to “an admirable little book of 
Professor Francis Brown, of the Union Theological Seminary at 
New York, on the use and abuse of Assyrinlogy in Old Testament 
study.” Professor Brown belongs to a family of scholars. 

—Mr. Jofin Bricut’s estimate of Lord Hartixeton: “ He has a 
strong head, and will run so straight that the Liberal party may 
always rely on him.” 

—The Mahdi, who, according to the most trustworthy aecounts, 
died of smail-pox on the 21st of July, left a.solemn charge to his 
nephew and successor to continue the war against England, and 
gave him his sword. The nephew is not so terrible as his uncle. 

—Mr. Marrukw lanients that the day of the great mid- 
dle-class is over, and that intellectual poverty and effacement will 
be their lot in the triumph of the democracy. They could have 
held their own very well had they chosen to do so, but their hearts 
were sluggish and their wills enervated. 

—That distinguished Scottish scholar the late Dr. Verren said 
of his treatise on Greek verbs: “For the second edition of my 
book I verified every reference in it. If a book like mine is ‘not 
accurate, it is not useless, sir; it is positively mischievous.” Pro- 
fessor Cuaruton T. Lewts could speak in similar terms of Harper's” 
Latin Dictionary. : 

—Dr. Rrcuarp 8. Srorrs’s work, The Divine Origin of Christian- 
ity, receives an appreciative two-columu review in the London 
Spectator, which finds that the facts are arranged in luminous or- 
der, and set f®rth with fervor and eloquence, and that the union of 
close, cogent reasoning and eloquent speech is remarkable. “ If 
the logic is aflame, it is none the less logic; and if the argument 
moves with stately step and slow, it is none the less kuit together 
by the severe bonds of strict inference.” 

—Advice concerning waltzing, by a late writer on the subject : 
“A gentleman should not stare wildly in dancing, or gaze upward, 


as if he imagined himself in the seventh heaven.”’ He should also _ 


not manifest a tendency “to run round his partner, like the tire of 
a wheel round the axle, whick has, of course, a very absurd ap- 
pearance.” 

—In that peculiar theory of life (observes the Saturday Review) 
which Mr. BoucicavuLt has elected to represent on the stage no- 
thing is possible save that which is improbable, and nothing proba- 
ble unless it be the impossible. He is so neat) so clever, so dex- 
terous, so full of expedient and resource, that for as much as 
half an hour at a time he compels belief. 

—An English reviewer calls Lieutenant Graeeiy the American 
Gorpon—a gallant officer cut off from the world by weather, not 
by the Mahdi, and beleaguered by frost in the arctic circle. Com- 
mander ScHLeyY, who rescued him, “ was in time, and we, who were 
always too late, may be excused for thinking of his success with a 
kind of envy.” ga 

—Some wandering Tyrolese minstrels gave a concert a few 
weeks ago in a German town. Madame Ni.sson, who was present, 
listened patiently to their noise, and then suddenly astonished them 
by singing a song herself. Her voice seemed to have lost none of 
the purity and color that have made it famous. ) 

—Lord Co.erince did not attend the marriage of his daughter 
to Mr. Apams, the lawyer, but she has recently laid a wreath on 
her mothet’s grave, near the beautiful monument erected by her 
father. : 

—Madame Parr is now at her castle in Wales, where she will 
stay until November. 

—The King of Bavaria, who is now under the governance of a 
Couneil of Regency, has, according to Mr. Lanovcrerk, a touch of 
Byron in his physiognomy, and neither affection nor frieadship 
for any human creature except WaGneR. 7 

—The total annuity voted by Parliament to the sons'‘and daugh- 
ters of Queen Vicrorta is %785,000, which, by the death of the 
Duke of Albany and the Princess Atics, has become #660,000. 
It is the custom to grant an annuity to every prince and princess 
of the blood royal either upon majority, orphanage, or marriage. 
The children not only of the Prince of Wales, but of the Dukes of 
Edinburgh, Connaught, and Albany, will be entitled to annuities. 
But Mr. Eowin Arvyowp believes that before long something will 
have to be done to check this flow of money from the treasurv. 
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CALIBRE FIFTY-FOUR. 
By WILL CARLETON, 
(See Illustration on Front Page.) 


“Say, General, say!" the courier said 
(A boy of thirteen vears), 

“Our regiment’s scant of powder and lead; 
‘Most out, the Colonel fears. 

The men, thev have held the ground, while I 
This message swiftly bore. 

Be quick, and send ’em a fresh supply! 
It's calibre fifty-four.” 


“Now you are young,” the General said, 
“To run so stern a race; 

Some older man might ¢ome instead, 
Through such a dangerous place.” 

“They couldn’t be spared,” the boy began ; 
“I'm youngest of the corps; 

And so—but, say! be quick, old man! 
It’s calibre fifty-four.” 


“Now you are hurt,” the General said: 
“There’s blood here on vour breast. 

Go back to the rear, and take my bed, 
And have some needful rest.” 

“Not much!” said the bov, with half-hid sneer ; 
“T can’t be. spared no more; 

My regiment’s nowhere nigh the rear— 
It's calibre fifty-four.” 


“But where’s your horse?” the General said; 
“Afoot you can not be?” 
“Oh, a cannon-ball tore off his head, 
And didn’t come far from me; 
And bullets warbled around, you bet 
(One through my right arm tore); 
But J’m a horse,and a colt to let! 
I'm calibre fifty-four.” 


“Your parents, boy?” the General said: 
“Where are they ?—dead, it seems.” 
“Oh, they are what the world calls dead, 
But come to me in dreams; 
They tell me to be brave alway, 

As father was before; 
Then mother kisses me—but say! 
It’s calibre fifty-four.” 


“ They'll soon be there,” the General said, 
“Those cartridges you claim; 

My staff's best horse vou’'ll ride, instead 
Of that on which you came.” 

Away the bov, his spurs sharp set, 
Across that field-of gore, 

Still shouting back, “ Now don't forget! 
It's calibre fifty-four.” 


WINNING RUN. 

Ir was recently said by an enthusiastic “sporting 
editor” that “the people of this city manifest leas 
interest in a Presidential election than in a base- 
ball contest in which the New Yorks and Chica- 
goes cross bats.” While the statement is a trifle 
inaccurate as to facts and imperfect as to meta- 
phor—there being no stage in the game of base- 
ball in which the crossing of bats is either neces- 
sary or permissible—it is undeniable that the 
struggle between the League nines of these two 
cities is this year watched with very great interest. 

It became evideut early in the season that New 
York and Chicago had the crack nines of the 
League. Boston fell hopelessly behind at the 
eutset, and Providence dropped into an undis- 
puted third place at an ever-increasing distance 
behind the leaders. 

If the turn-stiles which are placed at the en- 
trances to the ball field are to be believed, 7043 
persons found their way into the Polo Grounds 
on the afternoon of Thursday, August 6. It was 
not an ordinary assemblayve. It was in some 
sense a vast gathering of critics—a sort of ** first- 
night” attendance. It is quite probable that 
nine out of ten of those present would have had 
no difficulty:in explaining the exact situation of 
the League war to date. As far as the New York 
and Chicago nines were concerned, the situation 
is easily stated. The Chicagoes, with a total of 
70 games played, had won 55 and iost 15. The 
New Yorks, with a total of 68 games plaved, had 
won 52 and lost ]6. Defeat for the Chicagoes in 
the game now to be played meant the making of 
the scores of New York and Chicago, as far as 
the number of defeats was concerned, even. It 
was an important battle, and was so regarded. 

The pitcher for the New York nine was WELcn, 
CLARKSON occupying that arduous post for the vis- 
itors. Never before was the accuracy of delivery 
brought to so high a state of perfection. Two 
yigantic catapults, set up out there in the broil- 
ing sun where Wetcu and CLarkson alternately 
stood, could scarcely have sent the leathern bullet 
fiying in over the white home plate with greater 
rapidity than it assumed whien it left the fingers 
of these men. Nor could any catapult of the 
ancients have given to the ball the remarkably 
elusive course which it took in its flight. The 
batsmen swung their willow clubs at it in vain. 
Striker after striker succumbed to the art of the 
invincible pitchers. Occasionally, as the firing 
continued, there was, more by accident than de- 
sign, it usually seemed, the sharp contact of ball 
and bat, and a bird-like flight of the ball, followed 
always by an alighting in the outstretched hands 
of some nimble fielder. Nine innings were plaved 
without a run having been scored upon either side. 

It was New York’s turn to open the batting as 
the tenth inning began. Ewina, the catcher of 
the New Yorks, was first to face the in-coming 
ball. He moved the stick nervously up and down 
as the Chicago pitcher, cool, imperturbable, and 
with unerring aim, sent in a hot shot. There was 
a flash as of a flail in the hands of a thresher, 
and out into the right field went the surprised 
ball, while over the path leading to first base ran 
the batsman. Ke ty, in the right field, saw the 
ball in the air, but was unable to reach it, and 
Ewine gained first base. Wann, of the New York 
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nine, now faced the Chicago catapult. Twice he 
missed the fiving sphere, but at the third at- 
tempt hit it plump in the centre, and sent it in 
a straight live to right field. Ketiy was looking 
for it this time, and as it bowled over the grass, 
caught it up with wondrous dexterity, and sent 
it flying to first base. Ewine had started on the 
journey for second base before the strike was 
made, and as the ball came curving in from 
right field to first base he saw the possibility of 
making third. To the spectators the moment 
was one of intense excitement. A third of the 
distance to third base had been made by Ewine 
before the incoming ball had reached the fingers 
of Anson, who stood leaning forward from first 
base to receive it. It was evident that Warp 
could not reach first in time; but could Ewine 
make third? Anson caught the ball waist-high, 
thereby putting out Warp, and with a flashing 
movement of his right arm sent it straight across 
the diamond to where WittiaMson on third base 
was waiting to receive it. Ewing saw that he 
was being headed off by the flying ball. Throw- 
ing himself forward, he dived for the base. Ball 
and man reached the bag simultaneously, but 
Ewine had slid in under the hands of the third 
base man, and escaped being touched. GILLESPIE, 
tall and lanky, now picked up the hat, and faced 
the pitcher. He was cool and culkcted. “One 
ball,” cried the umpire; “two balis;” “three 
balls.” The Chicago pitcher had lost his range. 
The missile travelled swiftly, but inaccurately. 
Suddenly, at the fourth ball, Gi_iespix swung his 
club. The ball was hit on the top, and ran slow- 
ly over the grass to second base. Ewine had 
meantime started for home. He did not move 
slowly. His legs twinkled as he ran, and his 
head was bent forward on his breast. Prerrer, 
the Chicago second base man, ran to meet the 
approaching ball, and stooped low to intercept it. 
The ball struck an uneven bit of ground, and 
bounded high. Prrrrer grabbed franucally at 
it. It stuck in his big fingers, but he had it. 
The seven thousand spectators were on their feet. 
EwIinG was within eighteen feet of the goal. Like 
a bullet from a gun the ball left the right hand 
of the Chicagoes’ second base man, and came 
whizzing in toward the plate. Catcher FLInt was 
waiting for it. Again Ewine made a dive. A 
cloud of dust arose from the home plate, and 
when it cleared away Ew1nG was seen lying on 
the ground, his finger-tips touching the plate. 
The ball lay on the ground just behind him, and 
Catcher Firnt, half blinded by the dust, was look- 
ing aimlessly about for it. A run had been scored 
for New York. The Chicagoes failed to score in 
their half of the inning, and thus one of the most 
brilliant and exciting games ever played on a 
ball field was credited to New York’s deservedly 
famous nine by | to 0. 


MRS. TRELON’S TROUBLE, 


Ir was Mrs. Trelon’s custom to breakfast on 
the wide veranda from the time spring was fairly 
out of swaddling-clothes until the autumn winds 
blew her back into the house. She was such a 
tiny, fragile old lady that a gentle gale could have 
wafted her away, coffee-cup in hand, but the light 
breeze that was stirring one September morning 
treated her tenderly. It lifted a corner of her 
fleecy shawl, it tossed a bright yellow maple leaf 
into her lap, and it even ventured to take some 
liberties with her white hair, but, on the whole, 
it forbore to play any impish tricks on the mis- 
tress of the Trelon homestead. She dwelt alone 
there; she could not be lured away by her mar- 
ried daughters to New York or Newport. She 
was waiting patiently for the day when her son 
should grow weary of roaming, and return to 
step into his father’s shoes. Mrs. Trelon loved 
the fair domain that she had ruled over for so 
many years, but she was eager to abdicate in fa- 
vor of her son's wife. Unluackily he had no wife ; 
he did not seem to have any wish to step into his 
father’s shoes, or bring a young mistress to the 
old homestead. He wandered aimlessly up and 
down the world, and the stamps on the letters he 
sent to his mother were as likely to be Russian 
or Turkish as French or German. 

Mrs. Trelon was quite sure that a letter would 
come from him this morning, and while she sipped 
her coffee and broke her roll, her eyes strayed down 
the maple-shaded avenue to the gate. Round and 
round the great sloping lawn the gardener drove 
the mower, and he had reduced the space of un- 
shorn grass to the size of a table-cloth when the 
coachman trotted a pursy cob toward the house. 
His clean, ruddy face was one broad smile as he 
alighted at the veranda. “A letter from Mr. 
Dick,” he said. It was he who had taught Mas- 
ter Dick to throw a chubby leg over a pony’s 
back. “ And it’s from London, and London ain’t 
far away.” 

He gave the letter to his mistress, and then 
pretended to find something amiss with the sad- 
dle girth. He drew it up tighter, causing the fat 
cob to lay back his ears and nip the empty air ; 
he let it out again, meanwhile @lancing furtively 
at Mrs. Trelon over his shoulder. She had hard- 
ly begun to read the letter wheti she gave a soft, 
involuntary little cry. 

“ Nothing wrong, ma'am 9” said the wily coach- 
man. 

“Thomas, he is coming home—Dick is coming 
home,” cried Mrs. Trelon, in a tremor of excite- 
ment. 

“I knew it soon as I set eves on that letter,” 
said Thomas, who always waited to hear the news, 
and always pretended to have guessed it from the 
postmark. “ And when will he be here, ma’am ?” 

“In ten days—the Servia—the 3d of October 
—oh, Thomas !” and little Mrs. Trelon forgot her- 
self so far as to wipe her eyes on her napkin. 
She was ashamed of her weakness, and looked 
sternly at Thomas, who mounted his cob and rode 
toward the stables, muttering something about 
Mr. Dick’s needing new horses. Mrs. Trelon read 


the letter again, the hand that held the sheet of 
paper trembling a little, the eyes that scanned 
the lines filling with tears of joy. 

“T shall be at home in ten days,” Dick wrote, 
“probably on the 3d of the month, and you may 
pray for the safe passage of the Servia. It will, 
I hope, be the last time that I cross the sea for 
many along day. I am tired of foreign lands; I 
am tired of roaming; I want to settle down. 
When a bachelor says that, it is rather suspicious, 
I suppose; it hints at white cockades and orange 
flowers and the march from Lohengrin. Perhaps 
—oh, the world is full of perhapses! Shall I 
confess something? During the past two or three 
years I have often thought that I was foolish to 
have run away from home asI did. Still, I was only 
a boy. Running away may have been the wisest 
thing to do, for if I had staid at home I should 
have been a boy until I was gray-haired—at least 
in the eyes of the neighbors. They may now re- 
gard me differently, but I dare say that some will 
remind me that day before yesterday I was trad- 
ing marbles and flying kites. Nothing but matri- 
mony will prove that I am really grown up, and I 
shall have to try that if a not impossible she may 
at last be persuaded to accept my heart and me. 
I wonder if my chances are any better than they 
were at three-and-twenty? At that age I was 
told to go forth and learn my own mind, and I 
obeyed. On my return I shall attempt to show 
that I have learned my own mind, and learned it 
thoroughly. 

“There is such a comfort in writing to you; it 
is like talking to myself; I can be as egotistical 
as I please. It is natural that I should revert to 
the past when my thoughts turn homeward. I 
went away in a boyish pet; I return with a fixed 
determination ; I have dilly-dallied long enough. 
This voyage shall end a matter that has caused 
me to roam up and down the world like a Wan- 
dering Jew. I am writing blindly, but you can 
read between the lines. When I think of seeing 
my sweet little mother again—” 

Here the tears came so thick and fast that 
Mrs. Trelon could not read. She patted the sheet 
of paper tenderly. “My dear boy,” she said, 
“‘my dear, dear boy.” As she folded the letter 
to put it back into the envelope, a postscript on 
the fourth page caught her eye. 

“P.S.—I met Joe Herrick in Paris the other 
day, and he told me that Dr. Murray was very sweet 
on Emily. Of course, if there had been anything 
in it, you would have told me.” 

** So,” said Mrs. Trelon, lifting her delicate eve- 
brows, and nodding—*“ so it is Emily, after all? 
I knew it was somebody, and it is Emily. He 
might as well have told me outright.” 

She smiled at her boy’s clumsy evasion as she 
re-read the letter. Of course it was Emily. He 
had been desperately in love with her at twenty- 
three, and now he wondered if his chances were 
any better. A thousandfold better. Emily had 
looked on him as an impetuous boy; she had told 
him to learn his own mind, and she would dis- 
cover that he had learned it. She probably was 
sorry after she had sent him away, for she had 
refused several excellent offers. All the world 
knew—at least all the little world of Irvington 
knew—that Harry Ward had offered himself to 
her and had met with a refusal. Then there was 
George Leroy too. Oh, Emily could have been 
married had she wished, but she was waiting for 
Dick. She had only wanted to test his devotion. 
It was like Emily; she had romantic tendencies ; 
she would fain put her lover to the proof. That 
they two should have fallen in love with each other 
was the most natural and delightful thing in the 
world, for they had grown up side by side, and 
were playmates when they toddled out of their 
nurses’ arms. And if Mrs. Trelon had been given 
her choice of a daughter, her heart would first of 
all have turned toward Emily. é 

The girl who was sharing Mrs. Trelon’s thoughts 
with Dick at this juncture walked swiftly across 
the lawn. She had come through a gap in the 
hedge that she and Dick had made years and 
vears ago, and that was always kept open to ad- 
mit of friendly intercourse between the Raynors 
and Trelons. Emily was a tall, stately girl, with 
a fresh face and large brown eves. Not hand- 
some, perhaps, was Mrs. Trelon’s mental com- 
ment, but sweet and wholesome, and a gentle- 
woman from her crown of chestnut hair to the 
tips of her slender feet. 

“ Good-morning,” Emily said. “ Ah! that let- 
ter is from Dick ; I am sure of it, although I did 
not so much as get a glimpse of his handwriting. 
It is your face that tells me. What is the good 
news ?” 

“He is coming home,” said Mrs. Trelon; and 
she looked at Emily fixedly. Emily certainly 
changed color, and her eyes opened wider. 

“Coming home? He is not ill ?” 

“No. He says he is tired of roaming; he wants 
to settle down.” 

' Emily bent over and kissed Mrs. Trelon’s brow. 
“T am so glad for you,” she said. 

“But you will be glad to see him too?” asked 
Mrs. Trelon, plaintively. 

“Indeed I shall. Dick and I have been friends 
since we were babies.” 

“You used to be married to him every week,” 
said Mrs. Trelon. “ Your brother used to act as 
parson, bnt he could not read, and held the prayer- 
book upside down. Oh, Emily, you children were 
very happy together.” 

“ Yes,” said Emily, “as happy as children could 
be.” She leaned back in the wicker chair, and 
looked absently at a clump of cedars. A pensive 
smile played about her lips, and an uncalled-for 
blush slowly mounted over her cheeks. “ It 
seems a long time ago,” she went on after a while. 
“T am almost twenty-six; I feel very old.” 

“Dick is only four months older,” said Mrs. 
Trelon. 

“Ah, but a woman of twenty-six and a man 
of twenty-six!” Emily exclaimed. ‘I dare say 
he will look upon me as quite a spinster ; he will 
wonder if I have thought of the proverbial cat 
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and tea. He must have made up his mind very 
hastily,” she added—*I mean, vo return home.” 

“No, I think he acted deliberately ; although I 
confess he did not write to me that he had anv 
thoughts of coming home. He will be here by 
the 3d.” 

birthday,” said Emily. 

And then another long pause ennsed. Mrs 
Trelon could not restrain a smile when she saw 
Emily’s earnest, preoccupied expression. Ther: 
was a little wrinkle of anxiety between the girl’. 
brows ; clearly she was troubled about sometiing. 
Mrs. Trelon stretched out her hand with a tende, 
smile, “ My dear,” she said, “ don’t you suppos: 
Dick told his mother ¥” 

“I have often wondered,” said Emily. 

“He could not keep it from me,” Mrs. Treloy 
continued. ‘‘He was very unhappy. It hurt 
him to think that you looked on him as a mer: 
boy who acted wholly from impulse. And there 
is a stubborn streak in him. Otherwise he woul: 
not have staid away so long; but he was deter. 
mined to prove that what you considered a hoy. 
ish impulse was a deep and lasting affection.” 

“Oh, he would have fallen in love with any 
girl who lived next door,” Emily said. “ He has 
forgotten all that by this time.” 

“I am sure he has not forgotten; you will sec: 
you will have to confess that you misjudge: 
him.” 

The wrinkle between Emily’s brows deepened. 
“Can you give me some flowers to decorate the 
Sunday-school room?” she said, irrelevantly. 
“That is my errand. You know there is to be a 
feast for the children to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Trelon donned her garden hat, and walked 
about the place with Emily. She strove to talk 
of something besides her son’s return, but slic 
could not. She made plans for the coming wii- 
ter; she wondered whether he would join the co. 
tillion circle. “ He was always fond of dancing,” 
she said. 

“When he was twenty-three,” Emily returned. 
“He is no longer a bey; he has changed, prob. 
ably.” 

“I do not believe that he has changed in any- 
thing,” said Mrs. Trelon. ‘“ Of course, as you sav, 
he is no longer a boy, but you will find him less 
changed than you think; that is, at heart. I ain 
prepared for-some difference in his manner and 
appearance.” 

“Then you can promise me the flowers 2” said 
Emily. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Trelon mounted to the 
room on the second floor that had been Dick’s 
den. Here were his yew bows, his gun cases, his 
tennis rackets, and his fencing foils. All about 
the oval mirror-dangled german favors, and in 
the gilt frame were stuck tin-types of Emily and 
him taken together in every possible posture and 
costume. They were sitting on fences ; they were 
sitting on rocks ; they were sitting in boats. Here 
they appeared with their dogs, there they were 
on horseback. The tin-types carried them from 
fourteen to eighteen, but at eighteen Dick went 
to college, and the tin-type era was passed. Mrs. 
Trelon remembered well how Dick rather patron- 
ized Emily when he came home for the holidays, 
and confided to his mother that Emily ought to 
travel and see something of the world. She trav- 
elled to New York when she was twenty, and a 
winter there taught her in turn to look rather 
patronizingly on Dick, fresh from college. It did 
not take him long to find out that she was the 
loveliest girl in the world, but meanwhile Emily 
did not find out that Dick was the great man his 
mother thought him. She teased and tormented 
him for a year, and then bade him learn his mind. 
He had learned his mind; he was coming back 
to his mother and the girl he had always loved. 

For a few davs Mrs. Trelon was the happiest 


_of women, but one afternoon she saw Emily drive 


past with Dr. Murray, and the sight alarmed her. 
Dr. Murray was the friend of all the Raynor 
family; he went to their house constantly to see 
Mrs. Raynor, who was an invalid, but it had not 
been his custom to drive Emily out, Could it be 
possible that there were grounds for Dick’s su-- 
picion? He had heard in Paris that Dr. Murray 
was a suitor for Emily’s hand, while his mother, 
living next door, had seen nothing, had heard no- 
thing. She was suddenly filled with misgivings, 
and when she a second time saw Emily seate:! 
beside Dr. Murray in his trim carriage, she re- 
solved to learn the truth. Accordingly one even- 
ing she took Dick’s letter and went to the Rav- 
nors’, where she found Emily on the veranda with 
the obnoxious, clever, society-hating little doctor. 
He was not so very little, but he was stout, and 
middle-aged, and bald—not to be compared to a 
tall, slim man like Diek. He went away presently, 
and Mrs. Trelon, after trving in vain to find out 
what she wanted to know without asking a di- 
rect question, finally showed Emily the postscript 
to Dick’s letter. “‘ My dear, what shall I tell him ?” 
she said, 

“I have been engaged to Dr. Murray just 4 
week,” Emily answered, with perfect composure. 

Mrs. Trelon wa# stunned. She sat silent fora 
long time, holding the letter in her nerveless fin- 

, “ Just a week,” she repeated at last. “ Thien 
it was before you ‘knew Dick was coming home ” 
If vou had known—” 

“It would have made no difference,” said Em- 
ily, with a soft little laugh. ‘ Dear Mrs. Trelon, 
I am very sure Dick has forgotten his boyish 
love affair. He asks about me, of course, for I 
believe that he will always have the same warm 
affection for me that I shall always have for 
him. But he will not break bis heart because 
Allen Murray is to marry me. No,no. He will 
wish me happiness, and laugh at the amatory 
episode of his youth.” 

He will not laugh,” said Mrs. Trelon, piteous- 
ly. “Oh, Emily! how could you ?” 

“How could I fall in love with Allen? Be- 
cause he is the best and noblest and dearest 
man in the world, I suppose. Does anybody know 
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better reason for falling in love?” And she 
laughed again, softly; but Mrs. Trelon looked 
very disconsolate, and was not to be comforted. 

‘My poor Dick!” she murmured, 

As she went back home in the twilight the 
trill of the tree-toads and the sing-song of the 
frogs seemed fraught with new melancholy. Poor 
Dick! He would be with her in a few days, and 
the first news she must tell him would take all 
the joy out of his return. He wanted to settle 
down on the homestead, but he would never be 
contented with only an old mother for compan- 
ion. He would wander away again, because Em- 
ilv, whom he had hoped to win, had put her- 
self beyond his reach forever. She had chosen 
a rotund, middle-aged man, who spent his days 
pouring nauseous stuff into people’s mouths, who 
chuckled at his own jokes, who hated dancing— 
and Emily and Dick danced so well together! 
It would serve the girl right if Dr. Murray treated 
her Badly; she had given Dick to understand that 
she would at least vouchsafe him a chance to 
prove his devotion, and now she withheld the 
reward; she made light of him; she probably 
laughed at him with Allen Murray. 

The next three days were miserable ones for 

r Mrs. Trelon. 

‘Foster has a saddle-horse that I’m thinking 
Mr. Dick will like to buy,” said the coachman. 

“He will want no saddle- horses,” said Mrs. 
Trelon. 

“Mr. Dick won’t be pleased with the looks of 
the billiard-table,” said the butler. 

“ He won’t touch a cue,” said Mrs. Trelon. 

“J am glad I put up an extry lot o’ currant 
jelly,” said the cook, “ for Mr. Dick was always 
fond o’ my jelly.” 

“He won’t taste the jelly,” said Mrs. Trelon. 

Whereupon the coachman and the butler and 
the cook met in council, and decided that Mr. 
Dick must have been up to something very bad. 

Mrs. Trelon wondered how she should break the 
news to her gon. Would he ask her about Emily 
forthwith ? or would he learn the truth from 
Emily’s own lips? She had not answered this 
question to her own satisfaction, she had not laid 
¢ut a plan of conduct, when a telegram came from 
Dick. He was in New York; he would be at 
home that evening. Then minor considerations 
vere swallowed up in the great thought of din- 
ner for him. ~All the best silver and china and 
dass was brouglit out; a bottle of champagne 
vas put in the ice; a bottle of claret was stood 
in the sunshine. Mrs. Trelon wished she could 
idl whether the wine were corky or not; she had 
n@ faith in the butler, and at twenty-three Dick 
had been apt to find the claret corky. 

At last, dressed in a shimmery gray silk, Mrs. 
Ttelon sat in the drawing-room, and awaited her 
son’s coming in a sort of stony despair. The 
carriage wheels crunched on the gravel, a cheery 
vdce sang out “ All right !” the hall door opened, 
and then Mrs. Trelon was clasped in Dick’s arms, 
Stie sobbed helplessly, and he smiled tenderly as 
he rebuked her for the weakness that made him 
lots her the better. He had a thick mustache 
naw, and there was an authoritative air about 
hi; he was a boy no longer. 

* You have not grown a day older,” he said as 
he drew his mother’s hand through his arm and 
ledjher to the dining-room. “This is the place 
for|people who want to keep young. I passed 
ly Rayner as I drove from the station, and— 
, what is it, mother ?” 
othing, Richard. And how did Emily look 


any 


‘‘As young and sweet as she did when I fell in 
‘4 with her twenty years ago.” , 

rs. Trelon stifled a sigh. ‘ You were always 
of Emily.” 

‘SAnd I always shall be,” Dick said, “ although 
ught she treated me badly once; but she was 
than I, after all. It was quite right of her 
to tast the love of twenty-three. I shall tell her 
that} I shall endeavor to show my gratitude for 
lier advice. I must go and see Emily to-morrow, 
bless|her dear heart 

Hif face softened as he said this, and his lips 
par‘@l in a smile of perfect happiness. Mrs. 
i:eigm gathered up her courage; she was about 
to tel him Emily’s fate, when Dick,guddenly be- 
gan t talk of his voyage. ? 

“Sech a delightful run!” he said. “The ship 
was ctowded, to be sure, and the beef they gave 


us wap abominable; but what is beef when the 
sea agd sky smile at each other, and a man has 
nothisg to do but lie on a rug and’think of fu- 
ture iss? A most entertaining occupation. I 


need fot tell you; you too have been in Arca- 
‘lia, ag the poets and novelists say.” 

He |was so serenely happy that Mrs. Trelon 
made up her mind that she could not tell him of 
Emily faithlessness. There had been no prom- 
‘se8 made, but he had trusted her, and now— 

_“Shall we go into the library ?” said Dick, when 
dinner was over. “I want to talk to you,” he 
continued, leading her into the cheerful, book- 
‘ined room. “I don’t suppose I shall surprise 
vou, fog if my letter was blind; it was tell-tale 
enough, You could guess, couldn’t you ?” 

’ It was easy to guess, Dick.” 

_ “IT was sure it would be. You see, I have been 
in loveiwith her so long, although I never wrote 
much about her to you.” 

That was not necessary,” said Mrs, Trelon, 
with a Wan smile. 

_ “Anti then I was not sure whether I was mak- 
ing thé voyage in vain or not,” Dick went on, 
“but efore Queenstown was quite out of sight 
me for following her across the sea. 
chasing her these two years—up the 
wn the Rhine, over the Alps, and now 
New York. I have caught her at last. 
Ammon, old Judge Ammon’s daughter. 
nd her mother used to be great friends. 
He elis a photograph of her, but it is a wretched 
o ufait. You get no idea from this of her hair 
“' eyes, and as for the expression about her 
mouth—” Caarces Dunnine. 
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REMOVING PILGRIM ROCK. 


A panGrRovs obstacle to the navigation of the 
East River has lately been removed. At various 
times for some years there has been reported a 
rock in the East River, somewhere between the 
gas-works on Sixteenth Street and Bellevue Hos- 
pital. A few years ago a heavily laden Phila- 
deiphia collier, bound east, reported that she had 
struck something in this vicinity, and lost one of 
the blades of her screw. Numerous soundings, 
taken for half a mile up and down the river, fail- 
ed to discover anything but an old wreck, and 
this was buoyed, and believed to be the alleged 
ruck. In the summer of 1884 the Fall River 
steamer Pilgrim proved conclusively that there 
was a rock there, and a very dangerous one at 
that, by striking it. A gash a hundred feet long 
was cut through her outer skin, and had she 
not been built with an inner water-tight sheath- 
ing, she must have sunk. 

A vigorous search was at once instituted for 
the rock that had done the mischief, and this 
time it was found. In honor of its latest victim 
it was named Pilgrim Rock. It lay in the middle 
of the channel, directly off the end of Nineteenth 
Street, and was found to be about sixty feet long, 
very narrow at its base, and rising to an edge 
only a few inches wide. 

The great steam drilling scow belonging to the 
government was brought down from Hell Gate, 
where she had been destroying Pot Rock, and 
the new work of demolition was quickly begun. 
As the rock reared its head to within thirteen 
feet of the surface at low water, it was necessary 
to cut it down thirteen feet to give the required 
channel depth of twenty-six feet. This work 
was completed during last winter,and the ob- 
struction has ceased to exist. 

The process of excavation is illustrated on page 
548, and may be briefly described. In the mid- 
dle of the drilling scow is a well from which rises 
an iron dome, thirty feet in diameter at its base, 
that may be lowered into the water at will. Its 
surface is perforated by a number of iron pipes or 
tubes that extend down a shortdistance. Through 
these tubes immense drills, weighing 1200 pounds 
each are lowered to the rock; when adjusted to 
the proper position they are raised and dropped, 
with a fall of eighteen inches, until by their own 
great weight they have bored a hole eight or 
ten feet deep into the solid rock. Long tin can- 
isters containing heavy charges of dynamite are 
then inserted in these holes, and exploded by 
means of electricity. 

Most of the time the tide rushes over the spot 
like a mill-race, and it would have been impossi- 
ble for a man to withstand it; but at slack water, 
ebb or flood, divers could work in it for an hour 
or two at atime. Therefore at these stages of 
the tide two monstrous figures clambered clum- 
sily over the side of the scow, dropped into the 
water, and instantly disappeared beneath its oily 
surface. They were government divers, clad in 
complete armor, and when they reached the bot- 
tom they groped around in the densest darkness 
for the pieces of shattered rock, which they piled 
into an iron scoop that had been lowered to them. 
The next stage of the process is a signal to the 
men on the scow by means of a jerk on the life 
lines; the great derrick begins to work, and pre- 
sently hoists to the light the ton or so of rock 
they collected. Two such loads were all that 
could be obtained during. each time of slack wa- 
ter, and then the divers must come up, or be 
swept off their feet. Three smart jerks at the 
life lines attached to their waists announce that 
they are ready; the men on deck haul in vigor- 
ously, and the uncouth figures again appear. 
After divesting themselves of their heavy leaden 
belts, clumsy leaden-soled boots, immense copper 
helmets, and other cumbrous paraphernalia, they 
may rest or amuse themselves as they please for 
the succeeding four or five hours. 

Besides rock, the divers sent up many curious 
things that had been clutched from passing ves- 
sels by this ambushed enemy. Among these spoils 
were over two hundred pounds of copper sheath- 
ing, crumpled like so much waste-paper, a great 
propeller blade, probably the very one lost by the 
Philadelphia collier, and various shapeless and 
broken pieces of iron, besides broken anchors and 
bits of chain. 


LAKE SUPERIOR SUMMER 
RESORTS. 


NowueEre else, perhaps, on the American conti- 
nent—certainly at no other accessible place—is 
there such a diversity of landscape or opportunity 
for such a variety of pleasures and sports for the 
summer wanderer as on the southern coast of 
Lake Superior. There you have an inland sea, 
the views that its islands and picturesque cliffs 
afford, fishing and rowing and sailing; you are 
within sight of mountains down which bold 
stceams rush, alive with trout; and a dense for- 
est well stocked with game is within easy. reach. 
Along with the scenery and the pleasures of sea 
and forest and mountains, there are, too, in this 
wild region such ancient historical relics as no 
other popular resort, except St. Augustine, in 
Florida, can boast of. And not least of all the 
advantages of a summer by the lake is the mod- 
est behavior of the thermometer there. 

The attractions of the Lake Superior region as 
a summer resort were first made widely known 
by the graceful articles of Miss Constance Frnt- 
MORE Woo son, and since the publication of her 
descriptive stories the fame of the region has 
steadily grown. The central of these inland wa- 
tering-places is Ashland, now become quite a lit- 
tle city since it was made the terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It is also the northern 
terminus of the Wisconsin Central Railway, which 
runs northward from Milwaukee. Before you 
reach Ashland you pass through the vast forest 
which even yet is almost inviolate. 

Usiug Ashland as a base for excursions, one 


can spend the whole summer in pleasure trips 
without seeing the same scenes twice. Across 
the mouth of the beautiful bay extend the Apos- 
tle Islands, twenty-four in number, with their 
picturesque declivities and inlets. It was on 
Madelaine Island that Marquette established his 
chapel, in the village of La Pointe, which was 
founded two centuries ago, and which for a long 
time during a later period had commercial celeb- 
rity as the head-quarters of the American Fur 
Company. The old pier built during this period 
by Astor is not yet wholly a ruin, and the build- 
ing, of odd architecture, in which Marqvurtre 


preached, still stands, and is now a part of a new- } 
( tation and disafforestation, can modify the climate 


er and larger church. 
Bayfield, too, is already a well-known resort. 


tremendous tide.* Just there lies an iron ship, sunk 


in collision with a steamer. ‘“ No diver can work 
on her except during the one hourgof slack wa-. 
ter. The tide would snap hose and life-lines as 
if they were threads, and the diver would perish.” 
If the idea is to get the iron ship out of the 
channel, it would seem as though there were no 
need of divers, and that the tide itself would do 
the business in tolerably short order. But a 
diver ought to know, and he has no more motive 
for yarning than has any man who leads a sea- 
faring life. 


Herr A. Weikhoff says that “ man, by affores- 


around him.” That’s neat, and it seems as though 


A commanding view of the bay and the islands | it were something that somebody ought to learn 


may be had from almost any cottage in the vil- | 


lage, for they all look out toward the lake from 
the hill-side on which they are built. It is called 
the “ village of fountains’—very appropriately, 
tov, because almost every cottage has its spring, 
numbers of which flow out of the hill-side and 
make constant little streams through the village. 
At Bayfield, as well as at La Pointe, Franciscan 
monks remind one of the ancient establishment 
of the order in the West. The half-breed fisher- 
men and tie full-blooded Indians wh frequent 
the village relieve the monotony of population 
which the luunbermen and tradesmen would give it. 

From Ashland another delightful excursion is 
to the great palisades of the north shore, the 
mines of Silver Islet, Thunder Cape, and the cop- 
per mines of Keweenaw Point. To the east of 
Ashland and below the mouth of the bay is Oda- 
nah, by which Bad River, full of trout, rushes be- 
tween picturesque shores; and in the marshes a 
novel sight is that of the Indians gathering rice. 
Higher up, where the river rushes over precipices 
and winds among the hills, the railroad crosses 
it seventeen times in nine miles. 


Back in the forest game is almost as abundant | 


as it was two hundred years ago, and deer-shoot- 
ing is the great land sport of the region. These 
watering-places are sufficiently well patronized to 
afford every comfort that tourists desire, yet they 
have been frequented for so short a period that 
their surroundings are wild and their natural at- 
tractions are not yet marred. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Ong of the curiosities_of newspaper literature 


is the ever-increasing size of its snakes. The 
rattlesnake has grown with irrepressible persist- 
ency during the last fifteen years. Last year, in 
Pike County, Pennsy!vania, he led the anaconda by 
a trifle. This year he is still considerably larger. 
A young lady in Missouri, flushed with dancing, 
stepped upon a vine-covered veranda. A bird- 
cage hung amid the vines. She tapped lightly 
upon the wires, wishing to attract the attention 
of the inmate. As she did so an enorimous rat- 


tlesnake encircled her wrist and glided down her 


arm. She fell in a swoon. The snaké coiled 
himself upon her bosom, and sounded his rattle ; 
but he did not strike. Just then the dance mu- 
sic broke forth in its liveliest strains; the snake 
paused, listened, unwound himself, and glided 
peacefully away in its direction. The young 
lady was not stung, but she did not escabe seri- 
ous injury. Three of her ribs were broken by 
the enormous weight of the reptile, and she cer- 
tainly would have been crushed to death had the 
music not drawn him so speedily away ! 


Report comes from the West of a man the 
bones of whose legs—notwithstanding the legs 
themselves are seemingly strong and quite shape- 
ly—break whenever he attempts to starid upon 
them. He has visible means of support, but 
lacks the necessary invisible. 


A New York diver has recently made to a re- 
porter a brace of statements which would hardly 
be believed if a diver had not made them. He 
says that the water all about New York, unlike 
water anywhere 


else, is pitch-dark, 6 


in the New York summer-time. 


If the report came from the West, it would be 
considered a playful stroke of fancy, but Nature 
is authority for the declaration that “the eels of 
the ponds in the woods of Vincennes leave, the 
ponds every spring in large numbers, making 
their way to the Seine or the Marne, several ki- 
lometers distant. They take advantage of rainy 
weather, when the herbage is wet, and their in- 
stinct guides therm directly to their destination.” 
And such emigration by eels and other fishes is 
not uncommon elsewhere, Nuture says. “ Thus 
in the marshes of Picardy eels are often found 
on the grass going from one pond to another.” 


An English inventor has patented a gunpowder 
which “is to be manufactured in liquid form, and 
evaporated when required for use’”’—an interest- 
ing sort of gunpowder, one would think, if a man 
were at peace and had plenty of time, but awk- 
ward if the man were harassed by an immediate 
and blood-thirsty enemy whose powder was evap- 
orated already. 

An Irishman in North Adams, Massachusetts, 
recently applied for a divorce, giving as a reason 
that he and his wife could not speak the same 
language, she speaking only Irish and he only 
English. They had done their courting through 
an interpreter, the applicant’s sister, but she be- 


j ing no longer with the couple, they weve unable 
to communicate with each other except by signs. 


Tastes vary; Rip’Van Winkle would never have 
made such a complaint. 


A blind clock-maker in Europe has constructed 
a hollow copper ball, 126 feet in diameter, in imi- 
tation of the earth. It is said that two men were 
employed for a whole year in painting it, which 
indicates that its coloring is as varied and intricate 
as that of the most ambitious map; that it turns 
on an axis, and has a moon of regular habits, and 
a calciuin-light for a sun; that a rmilroad car.ca- 
pable of carrying six persons spins-over its upper 
part in such a way as to afford a good view of 
the north pole; that it weighs a ton and a half, 
and that its maker had in constructing it no pur- 
pose in particular. 


A newspaper correspondent writing from Eng- 
land says that Americans who want to get into 
desirable English society make a mistake in set- 
tling down in London, either at such a hotel as 
the Langham or in one of the’smaller private 
hotels which have been “patronized by the no- 
bility and even by royalty,” or even in a private 
rented house in Mayfair. The true course of thie 
American family in search of suitable society, the 
correspondent says, is to hire a gountrv-seat in 
one of the “ park-like counties of Kent, Surrey, or 
Berkshire.” In such a place there is everything . 
to maké the English summer enjoyable, and be- | 
fore the Americans have been a week installed, 
“all the inhabitants of vicarage, manor, or park 
in the vicinity will leave their cards or make a 
friendly call; ere long your wife and daughter _ 
will be bidden to garden parties or pleasant din- 
ners, and in one month you will make more de- 
acquaintances than in ‘three in Lon- 

on. 


he supposes on ac- 
count of the sew- 
age, and that all 
the work of the div- 
ers is done by the 
sense of touch. 
That is the reason, 
he says, that New 
York divers are at 
the top of their 
profession and are 
called all over the 
world. “ Put them 
in clear water, and 
their work seems 
child’s play to 
them. They can 
work twice as fast 
there as divers 
from elsewhere. 
But get a diver 
from elsewhere— 
for instance, an 
English diver— 
here, and he can’t 
do a stroke of 
work.” 


Again, this div- 
er, in speaking 
of great dangers 
which the craft are 
called upon to 
meet, names thie 
swift tides and cur- 


rents. Between 
Governor’s and 
Bedloe’s islands, 


he says, there is a remainder of my life!” 


HUMILIATION, 


QuapRuPrp canine. ‘Oh, it is terrible to think of being tied to this for the 
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PAUL CREW'S STORY.* 


By ALICE COMYNS CARR, 
Avruor or “La Fortumina,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XII, 


Ir was a sultry sunset evening about a week 
after the day upon which Widow Mallett had paid 
her visit to the cottage. The weather had been 
heavy and thunderous ever since, depressing to 
the spirits and ominous for the crops. 

Tle farmers spent most of their time looking at 
the sky, in fear and trembling lest the waters 
should descend and ruin the hops, upon which 
their hopes were set. 

Pau! did not dare confess to his wife how anx- 
ious he was, but she, with the shrewdness of a 
woman, guessed pretty well at the state of his 
feelings, and tried, by all the gentle ways for 
which Paul loved her, and in the most unconcern- 
ed way in the world, to administer hope and com- 
fort. 

And Paul had by no means lost hope yet; he 
would not have acknowledged to himself that he 
was even in the least nervous, 

The hops were nearly ready for picking. In 
another fortnight the pickers would all be at 
work, and the valleys alive with their camps and 
fires—and what could happen in a fortnight ? 

For there had been no rain as yet. Storms 
were rumored upon the French coast, and the 
cone had been hoisted in the northwestern dis- 
tricts; but there had been no real alarm nearer 
home, and there was no reason to think that there 
would be. 

The sea lay at a dead calm, with nothing but 
the shadows of the still gray clouds overhead to 
vary its surface, while beneath their grayness the 
air was so clear that one could see the light-house 
upon the far point of the gray mud-marsh, almost 
amazingly distinct, across the wide stretches of 
sad, sullen marsh-land, and yellow, monotonous 
sand. 

Johnnie was busy among the golden sea-pop- 
pies that grew amid the shingle, building mud- 
casties in the sand beyond the wall of the little 
back garden of the cottage; and his father was 
busier still, digging in that garden, to sow and 
plant things in it which were supposed to come 
up or grow and bear fruit or blossom before the 
autumn had passed into winter. 

Pheebe had gone to the village. Her mother 
was ailing. 

Ever since that afternoon when she had walk- 
ed down through the scorching sun to see her son- 
in-law, Widow Mallett had been ailing. | 

They all said it was no wonder, and perhaps it 
was no wonder indeed ; but, all the same, it was 
none the easier to bear, and she did not bear it 
well, 

She lay in her bed, with her face turned to the 
wail, and cried silentiv; and Phoebe could do 
nothing to comfort her or to rouse her. 

Nevertheless she went. : 

Pay] told her that it was her duty to go} and 
so, indeed, it was, and she did it. 

She went every day, and saw the doctor when 
_he came, and heard that there was no cause for 
alarm, and that it was only weakness; and she 
did all that there was to be done, and only left 
when Paul and the child wanted her most at 
home, and when she could safely leave a neigh- 
bor in charge. 

Paul and Johnnie used to go up and fetch her 
when it was time for her to come home; but it 
was not quite time yet for her to come home to- 
night. 

Paul dug away in his garden, turning up the 
soil and breaking the clods and trimming the 
plants and the borders, and Johnnie labored out- 
side, making his breeches and pinafore in a rare 
mess, and slowly reducing his face and hands to 
the color of the ingredients of his mortar pot. 

“ Father,” cried he, presently, rising suddenly 
from his occupation and running toward the wall, 


» “will you let me go fishing with Jack Foster to- 


night? The tide will be right at nine.” 

“ What,after dark, my boy ?” asked the father. 
“ Jack will be busy.” 

“No; Jack says if we fish round by the point 
it will be all right. Oh, do, father !” 

“Why, you'll be abed and asleep hours before,” 
laughed Paul. 

“ Not I,” declared the boy, sturdily ; “ I can stay 
awake if I like. Let me go?” 

“We must ask mother. I don’t know what 
she will say.” 

“Oh, mother would let me go, she is so fond’of 
Jack. She says he is a second father to me. 
And she would let me go with you fast enough, 
so why shouldn’t she with him? Besides, you 
can make mother let me go!” 

“ Nay, nay, laddie,” said Paul, seriously; “I 
never made mother do anything yet she didn’t 
want to do. I wouldn't try for worlds. And 
you wouldn't want to do anything mother didn't 
wish. You love mother?” 

“Ob yes, I love her,” answered the child, 
doubtfuliy; “but I want to go fishing.” 

“ Well, we'll see,”’ said Paul. * You go and fin- 
ish your castle, and I'll think about it.” 

Johnnie went back, re-assured, and the father 
returned to his work. 

He finished the digging and planting, and then 
began tidying up the little grass-plot in the mid- 
die and weeding the tiny paths. 

It was a funny little, trim, prim garden to be 
set there in the middle of that wild marsh, but 
Paul loved trimness, and he was specially anxious 
that the whole place should be more than usually 
trim now, because it was just about time for the 
Captain from head-quarters to be making his 
rounds, and Paul would not have liked him to 
turn up and find the garden in poor order. 
Though, to be sure, his visit would have nothing 
on earth to do with the garden, and, so long as 
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he found the boats in proper repair and all the 
arrangements of the calling to his satisfaction, he 
was not likely to care whether the hollyhocks 
were abloom or the carnation had more or less 
buds. 

Nevertheless Paul had his pride, and he chose 
that his little domain should look its best. 

So he tied up the roses and swept and garnish- 
ed the paths. 

Pheebe was the best of housewives, but she did 
sometimes throw pieces of paper out on to the 
paths of the back garden. 

He saw one fluttering now in the little sultry 
breeze that had risen. 

It escaped him once, but he caught it at last. 

It was a scrap of a letter in Phoebe’s own hand- 
writing—the handwriting which he had helped to 
form after they had been married; Phebe had 
had but little chance of schooling before. 

He smoothed it out in his hand and spread it 
upon the garden wall to read it. 

He smiled as he read. 

The letter was about himself—there was no 
doubt of it, it was about himself. It was not easy 
to make it out, for the writing, none of the finest 
at best, was torn and marred, blurred with wet 
and smeared with earth. 

It must have lain there a long time, for it had 
not rained for many a day. 

“he has been so good to me,” it began, from 
the corner of its torn edge; “all these years he 
has been so good to me; ever since he took me, 
a foolish child, who did not know what she was 
doing. Heis the best husband that ever a woman 
had, and I respect him and honor him more than 
any man in this world.” 

There was a rent im the paper here, and below 
a few more words, more blurred and more illegible 
than the rest. 

Paul tried, but he could not make them out. 

“No, no; I love him too,” they seemed to read, 
and yet that could not be right. It did not make 
sense. 

He looked at the words once or twice, but he 
did not try long. 

What did it matter? 

Pheebe would tell him, if, indeed, she remem- 
bered at all. 

He folded the paper and put it in his pocket. 

He would give it back with a warning, and he 
smiled again as he thought of what that warning 
should be. 

The kitchen clock in-doors struck seven feeble 
strokes. 

It was time to go and fetch Phebe from the 
Village. 

“ Come, Johnnie,” called he ; “ come and let me 
wash your face. It’s time to go for mother.” 

The child ran forward gladly. 

Time to go for mother was a very nice time of 
day, and he was quite content to stand still and 
have the mud washed off and a clean pinafore 
slipped on over his clothing. 

But when the father and son got to grandmo- 
ther’s cottage, mother had already gone home. 

It was their own fault. 

Paul had not been able to resist the temptation 
of going round by the hop plantation, and it was 
7 good step farther, and of course had made them 
ate. 

But they would soon overtake mother upon the 
road. 

They did not overtake mother. It was she 
who overtook them. She came hurrying along, 
breathless, and very pale. 

She had had to go to the shop to get something, 
and had come by the mill and the fields, striking 
the road again by a shady narrow lane known to 
the country folk as the Devil’s Dell. 

It was farther, but she had thus got a breath 
of fresh air on the crest of the hill. 

“ Poor mother,” said Paul, tenderly, “‘ she must 
want a breath of fresh air badly, cooped up all 
day inthatbedroom. It isn’t much like the spree 
we meant to take up to London town with Jack, 
is it? Well, well, we can’t just have everything 
to our minds, but we’ll have our fun sooner or 
later, don’t you make any mistake about that.” 

Phoebe looked up at him. 

“Yes ; and the more vou look like that the more 
I shall think you want the change,” insisted Paul, 
struck by the more than usually pathetic look in 
the great brown eyes. ‘* Come, there’s no occa- 
sion to look so sad, sweetheart,” added he, kindly. 
“It will all come right soon; and your mother 
will be about and you as bright and as brave as 
a new pin again. But there, I won’t scold you, 
though indeed I’ve good caase,” he went on, with 
a cunning look, taking the letter out of his pocket. 
“ What do you think I have found here ?” 

If it were possible, Phoebe’s pale face grew a 
shade paler still, as she looked at the paper which 
Paul held in his hand. 

“What is it?” she rather whispered than said. 

“Ah, what is it?” repeated he, teasing her. 
“ Now wouldn’t vou like to know ?” 

Phoebe did not speak. She seemed to be 
struck dumb. 

“I found it in the garden when I was tidying 
up against the Captain's visit,” continued Paul. 
“That's how your secrets leak out, you know, 
letting your letters fly about the world like that, 
for every one to see.” 

“ Secrets ?” faltered Phoebe. 

Her lips were quite white, but she lifted her 
great eyes once more to Paul’s face, and kept 
them there steadfastly. 

There was a smile upon the husband’s face— 
just the same sweet kindly smile that it always 
wore in its moments of fun and merriment. 

“ Yes, secrets !” he repeated. 

But then, all in a moment, he dropped his ban- 
tering tone and put his arm round Phebe and 
kissed her fondly. 

“There, I oughtn’t to tease her,” he said. “I 
don’t think there is much of a secret in how 
much a certain wife that I know cares for her 
husband. Only, when people write praise of their 
husbands to their sisters or mothers or whoever 


it may be, they oughtn’t to leave the letters flying 
about the world; because, you know, some girl 
that they weren't intended for might pick them 
up and begin to wonder whether it was all true, 
ae perhaps begin to envy some folk’s good 
uck !” 

He laughed again, his loudest, heartiest langh, 
and kissed her once more as he put the letter 
between her fingers. 

Her hand trembled as she took it, but she 
smiled too, though it was somewhat faintly. 

“Tt was foolish of me,” she said. ‘I won’t do 
it again.” 

The child, who had been looking up at them 
with wide-open, curious eyes, laughed as Phoebe 
said this. 

“You aren’t never foolish, mother,” he said. 
“Tt’s only boys who are foolish.” 

“ Ay, Johnnie, that’s about it,” laughed his fa- 
ther. “ We mustn’t dare say the women are fool- 
ish if we think it ever so. But we don’t think 
mother is foolish. She's a good little mother, 
bless her.” 

Paul passed his wife’s arm beneath his as he 
said this, and led her down the hill. Before 
them, beyond the gloomy marsh, the sea lay dead 
and dull, with the moon rising slowly between 
pillars of purple cloud. 

The land and the sea and the heavens were 
dull, but the moon was blood-red—a ball of 
molten fire in the sullen sky. 

It was not the red of sunset; it was redder than 
the most crimson sun that ever set in the west; 
its color was not the color of flame, brilliant and 
dazzling, it was opaque and lurid—the color of 
blood. 


“See,” said Paul, “how red the moon rises. 
“Tis a bad sign, they say.” 

To see the moon rise thus was not a common 
sight. But it was not so uncommon but that 
Phoebe had seen it before. To-night, however, 
it seemed to impress her afresh. 

“ Yes,” she repeated, mournfully, standing still 
and looking at it, “ it’s a bad sign, they say.” 

That night Phoebe sat alone in the cottage, 
waiting for Paul to come home. He had gone 
out: up to the hill to look at the weather, and 
down to the shore upon his rounds; pacing the 
beach on either side until he met the coast-guards 
of the stations to right and to left of him, and 
heard that all was safe. He had grown more 
anxious and more engrossed by the weather than 
ever since he had had the hops on his mind. 

Phoebe had been out on the sea with Foster 
and her boy. The boy had had a hard fight for 
it to get his way, but he had got it in the end, 
as he usually did. Paul had interceded for him. 

“If you go too, mother, he won’t come to any 
harm,” he had said. “There, just foronce. It’s 
hot weather, and the mists won’t be heavy.” 

So the mother had given in, but she had had 
her misgivings. 

The mists from the marsh rose none the less 
surely because they were so soft and light. 

For herself she feared nothing, but the boy 
was as the apple of her eye. 

But she could not bear to deprive him of one 
single pleasure that she could give. 

To have his arms round her neck, his eager 
kisses on her cheek, and his eager little voice 
declaring that he loved her better than any one 
else in the whole world—to have all that, she 
would have done anything—anything ! 

The shore had been full of fisher-folk waiting 
for the boats, and, out beyond the shallows, the 
sea had been studded with boats taking in the 
nets or waiting for the shoal. 

A weird, strange sight, whether from the land 
or the sea, was this gathering of dark figures be- 
neath a sky fast gathering into storm—some of 
them standing, half naked, in the water, their 
swarthy faces illumined by fitful moonlight or 
by the flickering light of the torches which they 
carried to light them in their work; some of 
them but half discernible in the mystery of half- 
darkness beyond. 

But Foster had not put out among the crowd. 

Perhaps he would scarcely have been wel- 
comed in their midst, for the coast-guardsmen 
were not supposed to fish for gain, only for the 
neceasities of their own consumption. 

Anyhow, Foster had persuaded Johnnie that 
the fish would come much faster out beyond the 
point; and beyond the point, upon the track of 
Foster's own beat of shore, they had gone. 

Johnnie had sat in the stern, with the flare of 
the great torch which was lit there flaming upon 
his ruddy curls as he leaned over the edge of the 
boat, eagerly watching the net. 

Phoebe sat in the bow, rowing them slowly 
about in the strange, solemn light of a moon 
beset with soft gray clouds, that cradled it ten- 
derly whenever it stole into their midst, or floated 
it aloft into the clearer heavens whenever it 

ssed their limits. 

Pheebe looked weird too, sitting there silently 
in the mingled lurid light of the torch-light and 
the moon, pulling the oars quietly with her strong 
straight arms and her strong lithe young figure 
—weird and very beautiful. 

Foster must have thought so too, for it was 
Johnnie who played at fishing, while he sat and 
looked at the oarswoman. 

Johnnie fell asleep soon, and then there was 
no one to fish at all. 

The other two had sat silent, gazing into one 
another’s dark eyes, while the moon looked sol- 
emnly and pitifully down. 

The clouds had shrouded the moon quite over 
now that Pheebe sat alone in the cottage. 

She sat listening to the regular breathing of 
the boy, who slept calmly in the room within, and 
gave herself up to her thoughts. 

They were not happy thoughts, to judge from 
her attitude. 

She sat crouching, with her hands clasped 
round her knees, and her forehead leaning against 
the lintel of the chimney-piece, gazing into its 
empty grate. 
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They were not such happy thoughts as those 
she had had that night six months ago when she 
sat watching the fire while her husband was out 
in the storm. 

There was no storm to-night; the calm was as 
dead as though no storm might be brewing; but 
Pheebe could not forget that the moon had risen 
blood-red out of the sea. 

As she sat there alone with her thoughts, the 
door, that was on the latch for Paul, was thrown 
suddenly open, and Jack Foster came into the 
kitchen. 

She rose with a start, and stood looking at 
him. 

The chair upon which she had been sitting was 
between them. 

She stood with her hands resting on the back 
of it, and looked at him. 

Her eyes glowed like two coals of fire, and her 
lips trembled with a strange smile. 

“So you have come,” she said at last, with a 
kind of fierce joy. “ You have come again, after 
all?” 
“ Yes,” said he, gloomily. 

She laughed her little, low langh. Then she 
sighed ; a quick, impatient, heart-broken sigh. 

“Why have you come?” she asked. “ Paul 
will miss you at your place, and I told you not to 
come.” 

“Why, Phoebe, why ?” asked he, in reply, with 
a bitter, terribly bitter, tone in his clear young 
voice. “Why? You know well enough why. 
Because I can’t help it? You say I played with 
you long ago and spurned you. You have your 
revenge now. You can do what you-like with 
me. You can make a fool of me; you can make 
a scoundrel of me.” 

“} don’t want to do that,” she said, in a hur- 
ried, feverish kind of way. “ You know I don’t 
want to do that.” 

“No, I know you don’t want to,” said the young 
man, in a hoarse, sullen voice. ‘ But it’s too late. 
You have played with fire—and now it’s too late. 

“No, no, no; it isn’t too late,” cried she, put- 
ting up ber hands to her ears as though to shut 
out the sound of the words. “I haven’t played 
with anything. I’ve been in earnest all the time, 
and I’ve tried to be good; you know it, and it 
isn’t too late.” 

“It is too late,” repeated Foster, doggedly, 
“and you know it well enough.” 

“I don’t know it—I don’t know it,” she said 
again, in the same low, desperate voice. “I only 
know that Paul is good and generous, and that 
he loves me. That is all—all that I know.” 

She waved her hands from her as though she 
would waft away all that she would not have 
near her, even in thought. 

But Foster strode across to her and seized her 
by the wrist. 

“It is not true,” he muttered, fiercely. “ You 
know something else too. Only you won’t look 
it in the face. You women will never look any- 
thing in the face.” 

She turned upon him and seemed to look him 
through and through with her great black eyes, 
that glowed like coals of fire. 

Paul had not known, when he wooed Phebe 
for her fine eyes, that they could glow as they 
were glowing to-night. Perhaps he did not guess 
it now. 

She looked at Jack Foster till he shuddered 
and let go her arm. 

“No, I am not afraid to look it in the face,” 
she said. ‘I love you.” 

He shuddered again—shuddered beneath the 
burning flame of her eyes. 

“T love you,” she repeated, firmly, “and you 
love me. But what I say is, it isn’t too late. Do 
you hear ?—it isn’t too late. Ah, go!’’ she whis- 
pered, vehemently. “ Didn’t I tell you up there 
on the bill to-night that you must go? Didn't I 
tell you that I would never see you again like 
this? Why did you make him force me to go in 
the boat with you? It was you who did it. But 
still, I say, it is not too late. He loves me. To- 
night he picked up a bit of my letter to you, but 
he guessed nothing—nothing. He loves me. It 
is not too late. You must go at once.” 

She moved toward the door, but he sprang after 
her as a panther springs after its prey. 

“No, I will not go,” he said, withanoath. “I 
have nowhere to go to, and if I could I would not 
go. You led me on with those eyes of yours 
when I didn’t want to come. And now I have 
come, and it is too late. I said just now you 
could do what you liked with me, but you can’t 
do that—you can’t make me go.” 

Again he seized her by the wrist, by both wrists 
—then by the waist. 

She did not struggle. 

Her bosom rose and fell. 

But suddenly from the inner room there came 
a cry. 

Paul heard it as he passed along the beach in 
the opposite direction, and said to himself that 
Phoebe was there. 

And Phoebe was there—alone with her child. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Pae@se’s fear had not been unreasonable when 
she had told her husband that it was rash to 
take the child out upon the sea after dark. Lit- 
tle Johnnie took a cold and sickened. 

When Paul had come home that night at day- 
break, wearied with watching the weather, and, 
strange to say, not quite in his usual sweet tem- 
per, he had found Phoebe pale and sad, with 
ae mournful, burning eyes, holding the boy on 

er lap. 

Paul had been vexed when he came in, 0s- 
tensibly because Foster had not been at his post, 
but really because the weather looked worse than 
ever and he was anxious; but when he saw his 
wife’s face, all thoughts of himself vanished. 

Something bad must have happened for Phebe 
to look like that, and that something bad must 
relate to the boy. 
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a a strange, hard ring in her voice, and a 
strange, pitiful look in her beautiful eyes, Phoebe 
had looked up at her husband as he came in, 
and had said, with a kind of sad hopelessness : 

“ Johnnie has taken the chill. He is going to 
be very bad.” 

Paul had tried to contradict this assertion and 
to give comfort, but Phosbe had been right. 

Johnnie had been very bad. ~~ 

They had had to have the doctor, and the doc- 
tor had looked grave, and Phosbe had sat by the 
boy’s little cot, or crouching by the fire with him 
upon her lap, this close August weather, for ten 
davs and more without a rest. 

She had not chosen to leave her darling for a 
moment; no, not even to go to her own mother, 
who lay a-dying. 

For Widow Mallett had died during those ten 
davs that Johnnie lay ill. 

She had turned her face to the wall and had 
died. 

Nobody had been able to rouse her. 

Paul had been to see her, but she had only 
lain and looked at him sadly and had said nothing. 

Nothing, until the end. 

Just before she died she had turned to him, 
and, taking hold of his hand with a spasmodic 
action, she had whispered fiercely, “ Paul Crew, 
will you promise me to forgive? Swear it to 
me! Swear it to me before I die!” ; 

Paul had sworn readily. 

He thought that whatever he should find to 
forgive he would be able to do it. 

But he did not know of anything to forgive, 
and the widow could not or would not tell him. 

Nevertheless he had sworn ; and then Pheebe’s 
mother had turned her face to the wall and had 
died. 

They had all been surprised to find her dead. 

Even the doctor had been surprised. 

He had not thought she was dying. 

He had only thought her weak. 

He said she must have had some trouble 
weighing on her mind; but Paul declared she 
could have had no trouble that he did not know 
of; and when Phoebe had been questioned she 
was silent. 

She was grieved that her mother should have 
died without a word of goody to her, but she 
was glad not to have had to choose between her 
mother and her child, as she would have had to 
do if she had known that her mother really lay 
a-dving. 

She could not have left her child until he was 
out of danger. 

But now he was out of danger. 

Widow Mallett was under-ground, with that thing 
upon her mind, whatever it was, buried with her. 

But little Johnnie was well again. 

Children recover so fast. 

As soon as the fever had left him he had be- 
gun to revive, and now he was running about 
again, almost the same as usual. 

Paul was at peace once more. 

After tne anxiety regarding the boy’s health, 
the anxiety of money was as nothing. 

He scarcely thought of the hops. He was so 
happy that Johnnie was well again. 

Quite happy but for two things. The first was 
that Pheebe’s cheek did not regain its delicate 
flush, nor her eyes their usual brilliancy; the 
second, that all the time they had been in trouble, 
with Phoebe’s mother on her death-bed and the 
little chap whom he had seemed to be so fond of 
lying in a struggle with a cruel fever, Jack Fos- 
ter had never once been near the cottage. 

He had even gone so far as to ask for a holiday 
two days after Johnnie had caught the chill on 
the dike by moonlight, and though, of course, he 
had hastily withdrawn this request as soon as he 
had known the state of things, he had not been 
up to the cottage any the more because of them. 

It is true that Paul had sometimes asked him 
to do a thing or two more in the service because 
of his anxiety at home, but it was not much he 
was able to depute to a subordinate, and it was 
not enough to warrant Foster’s neglect. 

He could not make it out. 

It hurt him. 

He had not thought that Jack was only a fair- 
weather friend. 

It almost annoyed him that Phoebe took it so 
calmly. 

She would not say anything about it. When 
he wondered at Jack’s conduct she was silent, 
save for once, when she had asked if he had not 
inquired after the boy, and then Paul had been 
forced to admit that when they met casually, at 
drill upon the Captain’s visit, which had taken 
place a few days ago, or at night upon their 
ordinary rounds, Jack had always asked for news 
of his favorite. 

But in Paul’s estimation this was not enough. 
Jack might have come up and smoked a pipe 
with him, or cheered the wife when she was 
alone, or told tales to the little chap when he 
was getting better. 

It was incomprehensible and very unsatis- 
factory. 

At last Paul could stand it no longer, and 
opened up the question boldly. 

_ “Jack,” said he, one night, as they were stand- 
ing together on the beach by the pool under the 
cliff, where Foster’s place was fixed, “ how comes 
it ~— you haven't been up to see us this while 

Jack put his hands in his pockets, his usual 
attitude when he was brought face to face with 
something he didn’t like. 

He had expected this question for some days, 
but he did not: like answering it, although he 
knew what to say. 

“I thought your wife, having just lost her mo- 
ther, wouldn’t care to see strangers,” he said. 

‘Strangers exclaimed Paul. “No; but then 
you re scarcely a stranger. Folk like to see their 
Friends in trouble. It does them good. No, no, 
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my boy; it’s not that. It’s something me or my 
wife have done to vex you. We can’t think what 
it is, but whatever it is, you ought to know us 
well enough to be sure we never meant it.” 

Jack shuffled uneasily on his feet. | 

He had not thought that Paul would pursue 
the subject. 

But Paul did pursue it. 

“ Come, what is it?” he repeated. “ You had 
better make a clean breast of it.” 

He could not see his friend’s face in the dark 
or he would have been surprised at the sudden 
pallor that came over it. 

“ Well,” said Foster, with an attempt at alaugh, 
“you see, I wasn’t sharp up to duty one night at 
the beginning of last week, and I thought you 
mightn’t be so well pleased with me.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” replied Paul. We had that 
matter out in business hours. No need to carry 
business matters into private friendship. And I 
don’t believe it was that, either. It’s what I said. 
Out with it! Is it anything between you and 
Phoebe ?” 

Even in the darkness Paul could see that his 
companion shivered. 

“ What is it, eh ?” went on the chief boatman, 
with a laugh. “There, now, I half thought $0! 
I didn’t like to ask Phoebe again, because she had 
a row with you once before and I blew her up 
for it. But I thought she seemed rather silent 
when I noticed your not coming up. Come, 
now, you mustn’t let that stand in your way. 
The wife is a bit hot-tempered—so folk say. 
She has always been gentle to me, bless her. But 
if she has spoken a rough word, she has been 
sorry for it ever since, Pll dare swear. She’s 
been worried and troubled of late, poor dear. 
You come in just the same as ever, as you used 
to do, and you'll see she’ll be as pretty to you 
as before, and never a word to make it up.” 

Foster was silent. 

He was silent a long time. 

** Come, old man, you’ll promise me that ?” in- 
sisted Paul. 

He waited along while for his friend’s answer. 

It never came. = 

After a while Paul said again: “ Ay, that means 
by-gones shall be by-gones, doesn’t it? There, 
let’s say no more about it. To-morrow evening 
you come in as you used to do, to smoke your 
pipe, and there’s an end.” 

And then there had to be an end. 

When to-morrow evening came, Paul went down 
to Foster’s cottage and fetched him up; and over 
the sleeping form of the little lad Phoebe and 
Jack had been made to shake hands. 

From that time Jack was up at his master’s 
cottage just as often as ever. If he didn’t come, 
Paul went down to fetch nim; for if he didn’t 
come, Johnnie was not happy. 

No one amused the child as Foster did, and 
during the days of convalescence the yarns that 
he told of sea adventures on the merchant vessels 
often made Paul smile as he listened. 

Paul was almost quite happy. 

Almost, not quite. 

Jobnnie was well and hearty again ; the storms 
had not come down to ruin; the quarrel was made 
up with his friend; the moon that had risen red 
had not foreboded any evil that he could see; 
but Phaebe’s cheek was still pale, her eye was 
heavy, and her smile wan. It was natural; for 
though her boy had recovered, her mother lay 
dead and buried, and how could she be other than 
sad ? 

But while she was sad, Paul could not be quite 
happy. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BEE-KEEPING IN THE CITY. 


Some time ago an enterprising reporter re- 
marked the familiar rural phenomenon of a 
swarm of bees on a very unlikely rendezvous— 
the cresting of the elevated railway station at 
Park Place. Further inquiry developed the fact 
that the swarm had emanated from the roof of a 
building down town, in which the office of the 
Bee-keepers’ Magazine is situated, a view of which 
roof is to be had on page 556. 

Here may be seen no less than fifty separate 
communities, all industrious and thriving, and 
picking up their livings in wonderful ways. The 
only flowery region very near at hand is the 
church- yard of St. Paul’s, the steeple of which is 
so clearly visible from the apiary. But this went 
but a little way toward pasturage. For honey 
and pollen the bees went for afield, to Central 
Park, and even across the East River and over 
the Brooklyn hills to Prospect Park. They were 
all identifiable, being “Italians,” and Italian 
workers—workers which fly, that is to say, and do 
not merely clean streets, to the disgust of a su- 
perior race, and keep fruit stands—are confined 
in New York to this one lodging-house. There 
may be benighted persons who do not know what 
efforts are making to improve the breed of 
bees, nor how one bee differs from another in in- 
dustry, in providence, and in what an eminent 
tinancier calls “ net earning capacity.” An Italian 
queen, being but a bee, is yet worth $3, and for 
certain highly approved strains the current rate 
is as much as $6. Bee fanciers can tell the Ital- 
ian queen from any other at a glance by the three 
stripes of golden yellow which encircle her lower 
person. If these be not sharp and distinct, or if 
the color be not exact, off goes a dollar from her 
price. She is no longer a thorough-bred, and as 
she is imported as a thorough-bred to improve the 
native stock, her value depends upon her pedi- 
gree. Some apiarians insist upon Italian swarms, 
but others think that the progeny of an Italian 
queen and a native drone are most useful. It is 
for the stud,if we may strain that expression, 
that the imported insect is most employed. She 
can be shipped, with a small cohort of workers 
to feed her, in a little box, and by mail,to any 
part of the United States, or to any point reached 
by the Postal Union, and she can be introduced 


into a hive of natives with very little trouble. If 
she were simply liberated in the hive, the party 
in possession would signify its disapprobation 
by promptly killing her. The present writer had 
an opportunity of seeing the coronation ceremo- 
nies on the roof. Two or three puffs of smoke 
are first injected into the hive to induce the work- 
ers to fill themselves with honey and be quiet. 
Then one of the trays of the hive is lifted out, the 
old queen dethroned between the thumb and fin- 
ger, and a cage very like a large wire thimble, 
containing the new queen, is punched, open end 
first, into the comb, upon the opposite side of 
which one or two cuts are made with a knife. 
The usurper is protected by the cage from the 
malice of her future subjects, who at once set 
to work to repair the broken comb from behind, 
during which process the new queen has time to 
smear herself with the local honey and acquire 
the local odor. At the end of thirty-six hours the 
cage can be taken away, and the new queen is 
obeyed and respected accordingly. 

This is only one of twenty curious things which 

may be seen in a modern apiary, and which have 
entirely revolutionized the art of bee-keeping. 
There are those not old who remember when the 
only way of getting honey was to suffocate its 
collectors. Such a barbarity is never thought of 
by the modern bee-keeper. That is an unsue- 
cessful season with him in which he does not 
realize from every hive a store of honey varying 
with the conditions of the season, and on an aver- 
age amounting to more than one hundred pounds, 
anda new colony formed out of the old by swarm- 
ing. Theuse of modern hives with movable trays 
has been the chief agency in this revolution. The 
artificial comb foundation, in which a sheet of 
beeswax is indented with hexagons like those of 
the honey-comb is another device which at once 
enables the bees to devote more of their atten- 
tion to net profits, and diminishes operating ex- 
penses, secures a regular and straight honey- 
comb, and prevents the formation of too much 
“drone comb.” There must be drones, or there 
would be no apiarian posterity. But the “ sphere” 
of the male bee, like that of the female of anoth- 
er species, according to conservative social phi- 
losophers, is strictly domestic, and from the point 
of view of honey, he is exclusively a consumer, 
so that it is desirable his numbers should be re- 
stricted to the extent of his probable usefulness 
as a husband and father. In a state of nature 
the need for a large number of drones is much 
greater than in the refined civilization of an api- 
ary, and “drone comb” will not produce workers 
any more than worker comb will produce queen 
cells. The queen cell is a special protuberance 
on the comb, and a queen is produced by feeding 
the egg of this cell with a special compound, the 
secret of which is thus far known only to the 
bees, called “queen jelly.” The political diffi- 
culties of a disputed succession are so well un- 
derstood that although there are a number of 
queen cells, in case of accident, the queen which 
i rges takes the precaution of opening all 
the other queen cells and stinging their occu- 
pants to death. From egg to flight the period is 
for a worker twenty-one days, for a drone twen- 
ty-six, and for a queen sixteen. 

Another and still more recent appliance is the 
“honey extractor,” which throws the honey out 
of the comb by centrifugal action, and which has 
lately been employed also to separate cream from 
milk without waiting for the cream to “rise.” 
This process, if properly performed, leaves the 
comb in condition to be refilled with honey. 

A colony of bees comprises one queen and 
about twenty thousand workers. A fundament- 
al rule of bee-keeping is ‘to keep your colonies 
strong.” They “winter better,” and are more 
secure from spoliation by more powerful neigh- 
bors. The bee, like some other races, is only in- 
dustrious because he must be, and has not the 
slightest objection to acquiring property by pil- 
lage. In fact, the bee-keeper knows a “ robber” 
at sight, by his baldness, induced by much crawl- 
ing through small holes. Nay, he goes so far as 
to distinguish the expert or professional sneak 
thief from the bungling amateur, whose demean- 
or calls attention to him as a stranger, while the 
professional goes about the hives of others with 
a careless freedom, and when detected, folds him- 
self so as to be impervious to stings, and holds 
on until his assailants are weary of trying to 
penetrate his crevices. 


HIGH BRIDGE. 


Hicu Baruwee, which, especially on Sundays, is 
one of the most popular resorts in summer of the 
up-town residents of New York, is in that part of 
Manhattan Island which is yet in the woods. The 
southern end of the bridge over Harlem River 
rests on a high bluff that for a distance in ei- 
ther direction is yet covered with native trees. 
Paths have been made only to boat landings and 
to shady retreats on the bluff. There are famous 
places for picnics on rocks that overlook the riv- 
er. Along the other bank of the stream the 
Hudson River Railroad runs, and is visible for so 
great a distance that trains of cars appear like 
toy trains before they go out of sight. On al- 
most any summer day, too, the river is full of row- 
boats with oarsmen wearing the uniform of the 
boating clubs that have their houses along the 
Harlem. The chimney-stacks and spires in the 
distance, and especially the elevated railway sta- 
tion at the terminus of the west-side line, remind 
one that, though in a forest which has no hint of 
a park, one is not really outside the city. 

High Bridge, it must be remembered, is not a 
thoroughfare. Indeed, it is not a bridge for traf- 
fic at all, but only the structure whereon the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct is extended across the river. It is 
in fact the aqueduct supported by piers, and cov- 
ered over with masonry so as to make a com- 
manding promenade. At the south end of the 
bridge a section of this covering is removed, and 
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the stream which conveys more than 80,000,000 
gallons of water a day and supplies the metropo- 
lis is visible. It is pumped up into the reservoir 
on the crown of the hill,from the promenade 
around whicli a particularly fine view is command- 
ed in every direction, From the top of the high 
water tower, to which admission may be got by 
the special grace of the keeper, the Hudson is 
visible over the intervening hills, and the whole 
northern end of Manhattan Island, on to which 
the city is making such rapid encroachments, lies 
in view. By reason of its aecessibility, its ‘wild- 
ness, and its highness, which, of course, mean 
fresh air and fine views, High Bridge, without 
anybody’s intending it to be so, has beeome one 
of the famous day resorts in summer near New 
York, and it will remain so until the city extends 
to the extreme northern limits of the island. 


FROM THE ARABIC. 


THE immortal part of me, 
If any such there be, 
Doth still in me remain; 
I know it by my pain, 
And by my love for thee! 
Only for this I would be dust, 
As soon, proud one, I must. 
Soften, O Love, that heart of hers, 
So hard to all her worshippers, 
So doubly hard to me! 
See, where thy lover stands, 
And stretches forth his hands; 
His supplications hear, 
Dying because thou art too dear. 
Come near, 
And, giving nothing else, O, give him now a tear. 
R. H. Sropparp. 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


Ir is’ something for a woman to leave a per- 
fume in literary history, as did Madame De Reca- 
MIER, for instance, but it is more to quicken the 
moral sentiment of a nation; and the poet, nov- 
elist, and essayist who is known to readers as 
‘*H. H.,” and who died in San Francisco on the 
12th of August, in her fifty-fifth year, deserves 
such praise as this. Trained in the best tradi- 
tions of a New England home, the daughter of 
a professor in a New England college, and the 
graduate of a young ladies’ seminary in New 
England, “ H. H.” was a proselytizer on principle; 
married when young to an accomplished engineer 
officer, Captain E. B. Hunt, of the United States 
army, and for more than ten years the compan- 
ion of his journeys and his studies, she widened 
the range of her intellectual -horizon, and tem- 
pered her moral enthusiasm with a whelesome 
dash of worldly wisdom. Bereft successively of 
three or four charming children and of her de- 
voted husband, she found in literary work the sol- 
ace of expression, and gave to the world, from 
her retirement at Newport or from her mucli- 
needed diversion in various European cities, the .. 
volume of Verses, the Bits of Foreign Travel, and 
the story of Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. 
ditional affliction was requisite to the develop- 
ment of her profoundest nature, and the illness 
that drove her to Colorado in search of health 
gave “‘H. H.” the oppoftunity of learning what 
she believed to be the oppression of the Indians 
by the United States government, and of apply- 
ing to the great work of righting their wrongs 
the acute moral purpose of a typical New Eng- 
land woman, the worldly wisdom of an army of- 
ficer’s wife, and the literary culture that had blos- 
somed from her need to earn a living and to di- 
vert herself from the contemplation of @ mani- 
fold and deeply rooted sorrow. By her luminous 
historical sketch, A Century of Dishonor, by her 
artistically conceived and executed novel, Ramo- 
na, and by her able official report, as Commis- 
sioner of the United States government, on the 
condition and needs of the Mission Indians of 
California, “ H. H.” became the foremost cham- 
pion of the red man’s rights, and the most states- 
man-like of American women. ‘“ You have never 
fully realized,” she wrote dn her death-bed to a 
friend, “‘ how, for the last four years) my whole 
heart has been full of the Indian cause—how I 
have felt, as the Quakers say, ‘a concern’ to work 
for it.” 

Some of her acquaintances, it must be confess- 
ed, never quite understood “ H. H.” as a person- 
ality. Possessed of a wealth of ideas that was 
almost German, and of an enthusiasm for apply- 
ing them that was almost French, she sometimes 
struck those who did not know her well as op- 
pressively omniscient; endowed with an almost 
masculine force, resolution, and execution; she 
sometimes struck those who did not know her 
well as positively discourteous. On one occasion, 
while calling at the office of a New York news- 
paper for the purpose of seeing a member of the 
staff who happened to be absent, she was met by 
the editor-in-chief, who, instead of sending a boy 
to announce the fact that the person she had ask- 
ed for was out of town, had gallantly gone out of 
his way to communicate the intelligence himself. 
She looked him steadily in the face for the space of 
ten seconds, and then letting fly the arrow, “I did 
not come to see you, sir,” walked out of the room. 
But the amenity and even gayety-of her disposi- 
tion were a delight *» her friends, although they 
too well knew that she héld in reserve the tal- 
ent of making herself feared. 

Of her literary style it may be said that it was 
not a style of crotchets or grotesqueness. It was 
cultivated and spontaneous, and it was her own. 
Poetry was less to her than prose, for in prose she 
championed the cause for which she had “a eon- 
cern” to work; but her melodies were fresh and 
sweet. Pervaded by the modern spirit, ber art< 
was nevertheless Semitic in tone, appealing not to 
the dainty zsthetes, but to serious persons, and in 
profound sympathy with the moral life of the na- 
tion, - 
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LORD HOUGHTON. 


WILLIAM A, POND. 


“Tue late Wittiam A. Ponp, who died on the 12th of August, 
at his home, No. 18 East Forty-eighth Street, in bis sixty-first year, 
was a successful music publisher. He made no pretensions to ex- 
cellence as a musical executant, but he built up a prosperous busi- 
ness, and had an extensive acquaintance with musicians and com- 

rs. Thirty-six years ago he became a member of the firm of 
Fietn, Poxp, & Co., in which his father was a partner, at No. 1 
Franklin Square, and on the retirement of his father, he started 
out for himself, under the name of Wiit1am A. Ponp & Co., at No. 


47 Broadway. His large establishment has been a conspicuous 


feature of Union Square for the last ten years, and a leading head- 
quarters of the musical profession. Many years ago Mr. Ponp 
was the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Seventh Regiment, and he was 
the first drill-master of General Suacer. He was a man of fine 
presence and genial disposition, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


MRS. HELEN HUNT JACKSON (“H. H.”) 
(See Pager 555.) 


LORD HOUGHTON, 


Wuewn the Queen of England made Richarp Monckton MILNes 
a peer of the realm, under the title of Lord Hovanton, men of 
letters in this country recognized the justness of the promotion 
with very much the same feelings that, years ago, they applauded 
the entrance of Tuomas Basineron Macavcay into the House of 
Lords. “We are republicans, of course,” they said,“ but if such 
honors are to be awarded, the well-tempered poet and the sympa- 
thetic editor of the Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John 
Keats deserves them.” Lord HovuGuron’s literary proclivities were 
not unlike those of his friend James Russet, Low 1, although 
in depth of insight and force of expression he was much the lesser 
of thetwo. His movement, words, and manner were simple and 
genuine, but lacked the nobleness and reach that characterize the 
worthiest efforts of our poet-diplomate. A more nearly perfect 
gentleman, in the best traditional sense of the term, has not yet 
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THE LATE WILLIAM A. POND. 
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adorned the civilization of which he was a type; and hundreds of 
Americans who enjoyed his society in this city or at Fryston Hall 
have read of his death, at the age of seventy-six, with a sense of 
personal bereavement. 

Lord HovGuron’s father was a rich Yorkshire squire, and his 
mother the daughter of a lord. After graduation at Cambridge 
he travelled widely in Europe, wrote interesting Memorials of a 
Tour in some Parts of Greece, and was elected-to Parliament as a 
supporter of Sir Ropert Peet. He contributed to the magazines 
and daily journals articles that were read, and was elected president 
of the Newspaper Press Fund. Newspaper men always felt rather 
proud of Lord Houcutron. He visited Egypt and the Levant, and 
recorded his impressions in Palm Leaves. With pen and tongue 
he advocated religious liberty. His receptions at his house in 
London recalled the days of the late Lord HoLLanp, and he wae fas- 
cinating alike to women and men. He will be missed, because no 
other British nobleman can fill his place. 
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BEE-KEEPING IN NEW YORK.—{See Pace 555.] 
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PRINCESS BEATRICE’S “LUCK.” 


Just in time to reach Osborne before the bridal 
party started for the church, several solemn High- 
landers set out from Balmoral in charge of a pre- 
cious ‘parcel. There was a profusion of flowers 
at Osborne, but this Highland gift was the bou- 
quet that the bride carried to church. As they 
say in the country where it was gathered, she 
“was married in it.” Happy is the married life 
of°*her who wears the white heather at her wed- 
ding; and the’ most conspicuous flower in the 


»* Highland bouquet was a sprig of it plucked from 


the hills about Balmoral. . If this bouquet ha@ 
not arrived in time, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury must have waited for it. 

“Who finds keeps,” is a saying common in the 
mouths of those who go out early upon the hills 
to look for white heather. The searchers are 
many, but few find it, even when it is wanted to 
grace a bridal bouquet. The pale sprig constantly 
deceives tourists on the hunt for it into thinking 
that they have stumbled upon real specimens. A 
blending of blue and purple is the familiar color 
of the heather flower; but it is to be found in 
plentyin delicate tints, and it is these that de- 
ceive the unknowing searcher. The heather that 
Princess Beatrice carried to Whippingham Church 
was blooming on its native hills to the last mo- 
ment, but loyal eyes found it out long ago, after 
minute search, and knew where to go for it when 
the time came. 

Except in color, the white heather does not dif- 
fer from that which covers all the Highland hills. 
It is the ordinary flower, but in its virgin ,white- 
ness it stands out among great clumps of purple 
like a tiny spray of snow. They say in the far 
north that when the sheep, hardy devourers of 
the tender stem of the heather, come across it in 
their grazing, they avoid harming it, and that the 
grouse have never been known to crush it with 
their wings. There are three varieties of heather 
common in the Highlands, and each sends up now 
and then a pure white sprig in miles of purple. 


HORSFORD’S -ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 


De. T. G. Cometoox, Physician at Good Samaritan 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: “For years we have 
ueed it in this hospital, in dyspepsia and nervons dis- 
eaves, all as a drink during the decline and in the 
convalescence of lingering fevers. It has the unani- 
approval of our medical staff.”.—[ Adv.) 


“] DON’T WANT RELIEF, BUT CURE,” - 

Is the exclamation of thousands suffering from catarrh, 
To all such we say: Catarrh can be cured by Dr. Sage's 
Cutarrh Remedy. It has been done in thousands of 
cuses; why notin yours? Your danger is in delay. 
Enclose a stamp to World's Dispensary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, N. Y., for pamphiet on this disease.— 
[Adr. 


Cuorrra, Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria prevented by 
the use of & Cannniox’s Sopium 
(Disinfectant).. Recommended by the Public Health 
Association as superior to all other disinfectants and 
germicides. Sold everywhere. Send for Pamphiet. 
152 Falton Street, New York.—[{Ado.) 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thonsands of cases where the bair 
was coming out, and hax never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burnett's vorine Exrraors—the best.—{Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winsiow’s Soorurmne Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


NCLO-SWISS 
CONDENSED MILK. 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


LA DIES WHO prefer to use a nice quality of 


Stationery for their correspondence 
should Inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers, 
and Envelopes to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine and Extra 
Superfine Brands, the latter being onsurpassed in 
Purity, Tone, and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the 
finest foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 

(Patentep Sepr. 4, 1877.) 
By the Parfumcrie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures al] blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
rance. Endorsed and recomm 
‘by the most eminent physicians. Price 
$2.00, complete. Moncy refunded if it falle to do the 
game. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
8, only depot, New York. 
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CUNNING, BUT TRICKY. 


Tne “tests” which the baking-powder ladies 
are now 80 numerously practising upon the bak- 
ing powders, prove upon examination to be in 
the nature of tricks. They consist in mixing 
first with cold water a sample of the baking 
powder found in the house, and of that carried 
by themselves and in the interest of which they 
travel. That found in the house, when water is 
turned upon it, if it is pure will sizzle and foam 
up suddenly, like a seidlitz powder. That carried 
by the “testers” rises slowly and majestically, 
like yeast, standing over the top of the testing- 
glass. ‘‘ Behold the great superiority of our pow- 
der,” say the ladies; “how much stronger and 
more perfect is its work.” This is simply the 
exhibition of a trick. The slow and apparently 
superior action is caused solely by“the presence 
of flour in the baking powder, and is evidence 
indisputable of adulteration. It proves precisely 
the opposite of what is claimed. Put a little 
flour in the Royal or any other pure baking pow- 
der, mix it thoroughly, and stir into the water, 
and the same result will be produced. 

The ladies next add to the two samples of 
baking powder already manipulated with cold 
water, a little hot water, and the housekeeper is 
then regaled with the vapor that arises. The bak- 
ing powder offered by the testers will give off no 
odor, while that which it is their object to prove 
bad will probably exhale a gas either carbonic 
or ammoniacal. This odor is again triumphantly 
claimed as evidence of impurity. Here is an- 
other deceptive trick. All first-class baking pow- 
ders have a leavening power, supplementary to 
that developed by cold water, which is given off 
by the heat of baking. The hot water brings 
this out. Therefore, a baking powder which will 
give off no additional gas when hot water is 
added, is lacking in strength and otherwise in- 
ferior. 

Tricks like these, practised for the purpose of 
deliberately deceiving the public, are both dis- 
honest and despicable, although the ladies who 
perform them so glibly are doubtless ignorant of 
the character of their work, having been taught 
thereto by aman. They are, nevertheless, swin- 
dies of which the public should be warned. 


For the Toilet. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is indispensable to a 
complete toilet. It is an agreeably per- 
fumed dressing, and renders the hair soft 
and Justrous. It stimulates weak and 
thin hair to renewed growth, and restores 
faded or gray hair to its original color 
and beauty. ° 

“I have used Aver’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of vears, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. Itis an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning gray, 
insures its vigorous growth, and keeps the 
scalp white and clean.” 

MARY A. JACKSON, 
Salem, Mass. 

“T had been gray for nearly ten years 

before commencing the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Since using it my hair has been restored 
to its original color, and very much in- 
creased in growth.” 

ETHEL TROTTER, Norfolk, Va. 


“Several years ago.I was afflicted with 
a humor in my scalp, which caused my 
hair to fall out, so that I became nearly 
bald. Theuse of Ayer’s Hair Vigor cured 
me of the humor, checked the falling out 
of hair, and restored it to its original 
healthy condition.” 

J. B. YOUNG, Carrollton, Md. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
DB. J. C. Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


CLARKE S PATENT 


NIGHT LIGHTS 


FOR BURNING IN HIS 


| PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS an: 


| PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


| S.CLARKE. parcnrec LON ENG 4s 
EXCHANCE ALLEY NEWARK NEW JERSET 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 
To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratngrp & AgmstTrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cta will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. Al! good silk and beautifal 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Sour Stitches enclosed 
ineach package. Send 40 cta in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


66 OK ER’S BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 

ualled for their medicinal properties, and 

for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 

te and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 

anufacturer and rietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


have idle funda, or 
TO INVESTORS # 
e 
Selected and absolutely secure First M Loans 
Oty Property in Minneapolis snd 
and on motive Farms in Minnesota and lowa. ‘— 
por cont.» sccording to amount of loan, 
to k or leading Business House in Minneapo- 
ined. 
BELL & N a Minnesota, 


brown and black. Send 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Continental Publishing Co. 


THE RAND-MoNALLY 
STANDARD ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing Maps of every country and civil division 
of the world. Tllustrated with Colored Diagrams 
showing Wealth, Debt, &c., and Engravings o 
gieut interext and value. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Agents and General Ageute want- 
ed. Price, cloth bound, $4.50. 


RAND, MoNALLY & CO.’S 
NEW POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Imperial 8vo, 136 pages, 83 Colored Maps and Dia- 
rams. Contains separate maps of each State and 
erritory, Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 

America, with ll Descriptive Text relative to 
the Climate, History, &c. nod in boards, with 
cloth back, price $1.50. Either of the above sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 
148 Monroe St., Chicago, HL. 


Universal Edncator. 


Agents wanted all over the country for this and 
other works. Apply immediately to 
M. R. GATELY, 72 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


The Tribune 


Is the one Republican of the me- 
tropolis, and is the great news and fumily paper. 
In range, variety, and brightness, Tux Sunpay 
Taipone (12 )}is without a rival. It has all 
the news, splendid articles by noted men, 
stories, and witty anecdotes. Tux Trincune em- 
ploys 850 miles of special expresres, every Sunday, 
to reach the summer resorts. Tus Trinone de- 
votes iteelf to restoration of the supremacy of 
Republican principles. 


The N. Y. Weekly Tribune 


Wants a young and smart Repnblican in every town- 
ship to canvass for 3 months’ subscriptions at 25 
cents each. The commissions are more liberal than 
ever before offered. A good chance for men ont of 
work. The Weekly, 13 weeks, for 2% cents; The 
Semi-Weekly, 50 cents. 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 
Brightest and Best. 
$1.00 ~ Year. Samples Copies Sent Free. 
Address The Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 


ART AND DECORATION. 


The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. 

9 Kast 17th Street, New York. 


EAGLEN° 2- 


ROUND & HEXAGUN GOLD 
PENCILS. 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR 
FREE-HAND DRAWING, SCHOOL, MER- 
CANTILE, AND GENERAL USES. 

Our Fine Arts—the most perfect Pencil made — 

ed 6B to 6H. 15 degrees. Colored Crayons, over 

50 different colors. Chalk Crayons. Slate Pencils in 
wood. Penholders in all styles. 

If your stationer has not got them in stock, send 


stamps for samples. EAG PENCIL CoO., N. Y. 
Mention this Paper. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of ontagto Scaly, Pimply, 


Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Bl Skin, and Scalp, with of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Coriovea Remrpira. 

Curiovra Resotvent, the new blood purifier 
cleanrer the blood and — of impurities and 
poisonous elementa, and thus removes the cause. 

Coriovra, the great Skin Cure, inetantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin an p, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curiovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet uisite, prepared from Cuticura, is is- 

sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curiounra, 50 cents; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porrer 
Deve anp Cuxmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send for “ How to Cure Sku Diseases.” 


in toe Morte 


HENLEY'S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Libera) terms to the trade. For 


C. RENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 


HIRES’ FOOT, 


delicions, sparkling, and wholesome 


——~ Sold by all dru 8 or sent by mail on re- 
ceiptof 25e. C. é. HIRES «8 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


VOLUME XXIX,, NO. 1496. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


1860-1865. 


I, 
GENERAL BEAUREGARD’S MILITARY OPER. 


ATIONS. The Military Operations of G 
Beauregard in the War Between the States 1861 to 
1865; including a brief Personal Sketch and a Nar- 
rative of his Services in the War with Mexic. 
1 y Roman, formerly Colone! of 
the 18th Louisiana Volunteers, afterwards Aide-de- 
Camp and Genera on the Staff of General 
Beauregard. Two Volumes. With Portraits, 
Vol. L, pages xx., 504; Vol. II., pages xvi., 692. 
8vo, Cloth. Sold (in sets only) throughout the 
country, exclusively by subscription, and delivered 
to subscribers at the following prices per vol. : 
Cloth, $3.50 ; Sheep, $450; Half Morocco, $5.50 - 
Full Morocco, $7.50—payable on delivery. , 


No Southern writer has given us so large or so va)- 
uable a store of historical matter and iuter 
criticism.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A singularly vivid and pictnresque presentation of 
some of the leading events of the war. ... Merely as 
a mine of materials for historical investigation, the 
book is one to be gladof. It sets at rest a yood many 
questions of fact which have hitherto been unsolved 
and seemingly insoluble. It corrects a good many 
errors by means which leave no occasion for doubt 
or question.—V. Timea. 

II. 

THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the 
American Civil War. By Joun W. Deaper, M.D., 
LL.D. Author of “A Treatise on Human Physi- 
ology,”’ “* A History of the Intellectual Development 
of Karope,” &c. In Three Volumes. pp. 1886. 8vo, 
Cloth, $10.50 ; Sheep, $12.00; Half Calf, $17.25. 


The leading political questions involved in the na- 
tional legislation for nearly half a century are amply 
discussed, and their influence on recent events is elu- 
cidated with calmness and impartiality. The novelty 
of the work consists, not 80 much in the exhibition 
unknown, as the effective groupiny 
of familiar events so as to form a id histori 
unity.—N. Y. Tribune. 

III. 

LOSSING’S CYCLOPZ/DIA OF UNITED STATES 
HISTORY. Harper's Popular Cyclopedia of 
United States History. From the Aboriginal Period 

to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Important 

Events and Conspienous Actors. By Benson J. 

Loserne, LL.D. Illustrated by Two Steel - plate 

Portraits and over 1000 Engravings. 2 vols., pp. 
viii., 1606. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $10.00; Sheep, $12.00 ; 
Half Morocco, $15.00. (Sold by Subscription only.) 

Adjutant-Gen. Srrayvxer, of New Jersey, says: 

have been greatly pleased with the ‘Cyclopsdia 
of United States History.’ It is a wonderful depusi- 
tory of facts and dates. I shall keep it within reach 
of my office desk, as any student should who is iuter- 
ested in our country’s history.” 


It will be expecially a favorite in families, furnish- 
ing a ready response to the inquiries which come so 
freely from the lips of the young, and will be widely 
useful among professional men, journalists, public 
speakers, and others who desire to obtain tufurmation 
with the least possible delay.—N. Y. Times. 

IV. 

MEMOIRS OF GENERAL DIX. Memvirs of John 
Adams Dix. Compiled by his Son, Morgan Dix. 
With Five Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols, pp. xx., 
824. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tope and Uncat Edges, $5.00. 


The life of General John A. Dix was fall of stirring 
incident and episede. As soldier and statesman his 
lot was thrown in with some of the most remarkaile 
men and some of ihe most startling evente in the his- 
| of the United States. For this reason the book 
will be read with pleasure and profit by an immense 
circle of people to whom the name of Geueral Dix 
recalls reminiscences of grave crises and recollections 
of perilous passages iv the aunals of the past quarter 
of a century.—.. ¥. Herald. 


Vv. 

OCURTIS’S LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. Life 
of James Buchanan, Fifteenth President of the Unit- 
ed States. By Gsorexr Ticknor Curtis. With Two 
Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., pp. xxii., 1344. 8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6.00. 


Mr. Curtis’s life of James Buchanan exhausts the 
subject, and it leaves nothing for the future historian. 
... Every page of the elaborate work proves the 
careful research, the discriminating, intelligent udg- 
ment, and the rare fidelity of the author. . . . Facts 
are presented with scrupulous fidelity, and the intel- 
are reader is thus given ready access to the truth 
of history.— Philadelphia Times. 

VL. 

HOPPIN’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. The Life 
of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral U.S.N. B 
James M. Horrtn, Professor in Yale College, Wit 
a Portrait on Steel, and Dlustrations. pp. 412 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.50. 


The story of his long and brilliant career is admi- 
rably told by Professor Hoppin, to whom the task was 
a labor of love. The volume is one we can heartily 
commend to the youth of America. Admiral Fovte 
was a man worthy of all honor. His whole life was 
Ty in the service of hiscountry, and there is noth- 
ng in his private or professional career which cannot 
bear the closest scrutiny. Beloved by friends, honored 
as brave, apd humane by those against whom 
he fought, his name will live in history as one of the 
brightest in the galaxy of American heroes.—JV. Y. 
Evening Post. 

vil 


SCOTT’S PARTISAN LIFE WITH MOSBY. Par- 
tisan Life with Mosby. By Major Joun Soort, of 
Fauquier, Va., late C. 8. A. With a Portrait of Colonel 
Mosby, engraved on Steel by Halpin, aleo one by 
Jewett, and nearly 50 Illastratious, embracing Por- 
traits of Field Officers and Captains of the Battalion, 
a Map of Mosby’s Confederacy, and numerous spirit- 
ed Illustrations of Fights, ids, aud Humvrous 
pp. 492. 6Svo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, 


Of the many books that have already been written 
about parts and passages of the war none gives a bet- 
ter illustration of the character and influences of the 
whole struggle, and none has forits heroa moe 
thorongh representative of the pod actuated 
the Southern party.—The Examiner, don. 

Vill. 

BRACKETT’S UNITED STATES CAVALRY. His- 
tory of the United States Cavalry, from the Forma- 
tion of the Federal Government to the 1st of Jane, 
1868. To which is added a List of all the Cavalry 
Regiments, with the Names of their Commanders, 
which have been in the United States Service since 
the Breaking-out of the Rebellion. By Ausert (. 
Braoxert, Brevet Colonel U. 8S. Army, Colonel 
Ninth Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, late Chief of Cav- 
alry of the Department of Missouri, Special [nspec- 
tor of Cavalry of the Department of the Cumberland. 
eee, pp. 888. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, 


The book deserves a place in every library as 4 
a cavalry officer, for the purpose of placing graphic- 
aly before the public this arm of the service.— Nation, 


Any of the above works sent, carriage paid, to any part 
of the nited States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harper's CaTaLoaue sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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VSS 


BUNGLY'S SECRECY. 
“Oh, it’s you, is it, old fellow? Well, I'll let you come in.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “‘ Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron nee 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “ Baron Liebig” and pho ph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PAKK & 'TILFORD, ACKE ERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND. & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


One of the best novels of the year.—N. Y.Sun. 


AT THE RED GLOVE. 


A Novel. Illustrated by C. S. Remuarr. pp. 
246. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The anthoress of “‘ At the Red Glove” knows how 
to paint a flesh-and-blood woman, gratefal to all the 
senses, and respectable for the qualities of her mind 
and heart. ... Allin all, “ At the Red Glove” is one 
of the most delightfal of novels since Miss Woolson 
wrote “ Fer the Major.”—N. Y. Timea. 
A gratef] addition to summer reading. The exe- 
cution * dmirable. . .. The characters are the clear- 
est stud‘, and are typical of a certain phase of Freuch 
life, .. The story is fanciful, gracefal, and piqnant, 
aud Reiuhart’s illustrations add to its flavor.—Losion 
Journal, 
We have tried to express our admiration of the 
brilliant talents which the “ Red Glove” displays— 
the accurate knowledge shown of localities ; the _ wa 
acteristics of the surrounding population, and the in- 
stinctive of selves of the various 
rsonages who re in the story... . A charmin 
Y. Mail ied Exzpreas. 
A very pretty story, and exquisitely told. 
- .-. The ups and downs of the courtship are drawn 
with a master’s hand.—Cincinnati Inquirer. 
There has been no snch pleasant novel of Swiss 
social life as this... . The bouk is one that touriste 
aud summer idlers will do well to add to their travel- 
liv libraries for the season.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
The peculiar vivacity of the French style is blended 
with a subtle character-analysis that is one of the 
best things in that line that has been produced for a 
long time. It is one of the most brilliant pieces of 
literary work that has appeared for years, and the in- 
terest is sustained almost breathlessly.—Boston Even- 
Traveller. 
he novel is one of the best things of the sommer 
as a delicious bit of entertainment, prepared with per- 
fect art and presented without a sign of effort.—N. Y. 
Cummereial Advertiser. 
It is an artistic and agreeable reproduction, in bright 
colors, of French sentiment and feeling, as exempli- 
fied in certain types... . It is an ablding relief to 
read it, after ench studies as novels in this country 
fashionably impose.— Globe. 
A charming little story. ... . The characters are 
aD style fttimes - 

8 among the best and most hic stories of the 

day. The plot is well esnesived, tar well carried out, 
hy? is sustained to the end.—Christian at 


Rapa story is certainly told with remarkable skill. 
personages of it are played off against each other 
u true dramatic style, and the reader in spite of him- 
hecomes thoroughly inuterested.—Chtcago Stand- 


This novel has the rare merit of growing better as 
the tale progresses, and endit with the most telling 
Chapter of the bouk.—Spring Republican. 


The above work sent, carriage paid part 
the United States or on receipt of $1.90. 
Hazran's Catacege sent on cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SITUATIONS 
orrespon 


Circulars for postage. 
essors. 


Study —60 Prof 
demee University, Chicago, IIL 


FOO 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
pa ny subetitate for Mother's Milk. The most 


nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
K in all climates. Commended 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ are and 


Infanta” Sent free. 
LIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


STANDARD 


Pa 


War Volumes of Harper's Weety 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 

been destroyed. 

We would call the attention of thore who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


20. 
i SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
OVER 400,000 up. IN USE. 


Street, New Orleans, La. 


shorten according 
ALYOon & HEALY, 


sead you their 
BAND CATALOGUE 


Drom Major 
Hats, Sundry Band Outhts, R 
Materials. also jucludes | struction 
Exercnes for Amateur Bands; and a Cat- 
alogue of choice band music, mailed free 


EDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY fits for Basivess or Col- 
M leve. Special Drill for Backward Boys. Single 
or double rooms. All studevts board with Principal, 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard A.B. and A.&.). 


= 


FROM 
JENNIE JUNE, 


The gifted and well-known Authoress. 
LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Benefited me greatly. I was in a very exhaust- 
ed condition when I began using it, and. have 
improved so much, notwithstariding exacting 
work, that I am gratified to have an opportunity 
to testify to its value. 


Hote. Brunswick, N. Y., June, 1880. 


. . Did me good, 
EDWIN BOOTH. 


FROM 
Gen. FRANZ SIGEL. 


“ Benefited me most wonderfully.” 
FROM 
BARON FALKENBERG, 
Of the Royal British Rifles. 
LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Is unquestionably superior to any tonic that I 
have ever tried. It benefited me as none has 
ever before.” 


“Foreign and native physicians—men of un- 
doubted learning and of the highest order of 


intellect, endorse its wondrous powers.”—JN. | 


Dry Goods Bulletin. 


THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 


A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A 
Sketch of the United States Government’s 
Dealings with some of the Indian Tribes. 
By H. H., Author of “Verses,” “Bits of 
Travel,” &. With a Preface by Bishop 
Whipple and an Introduction by President 
Seelye. pp.x.,458. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


A number of ye caves of breach of faith, heart- 
less banishment from homes confirmed to the Indians 
by solemn treaties, and wars wantonly provoked in 
order to make an excuse for dispoesessing them of 
their lands, are grouped together, making a panorama 
of outrage and oppression which will arouse the hu- 
manitarian inatincts of the Nation to the point of de- 
manding that justice shall be done toward our savage 
wards... . “*H. H.”’ succeeds in holding tu the 
public eye a series of startling pictures of Indian 
wrongs, drawn from a century of American bistory.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


The above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, to a 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of pric. 
Harper's Cata.oeur sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| AWN TENNIS, 


Lin pt: 


a1 
99:9 LACROSSE Poto, 
BOXING GLOVES & SPORTING £2 
Gooos oF EVERY DESCRIPTION. E 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Foot Batt. 


BEST MATERIAL ! 
LATEST STYLE! 
w ted. e 
in Con Lace and Button, 
with all styles of toe. uals 
any $5 or $6 shoe. If your dealer 
does not keep send your 
name on postal card fer instrug- 
tions how to obtain these shoes and get a perfect fit. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Frockton. Mass. 


KING TOILET PAGKAGE! 


When one sheet is used another 
Most economical and 
convenient package made. For sale 
by Druggists and: Paper Dealers. Sam- 
{@ ples sent express paid for $1.00 as fol- 

& > lows: New England and Middle States 
5 packages with one holder. Other States 4 
packages and,one holder. Each package guar- 
anteed 800 sheets. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SHAVING. 
The Senvine Yankex Seep, 
Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
ness and perma- 
nence of its lather. 
Especially adapt- 
@ ¢d for heavy beards 
} and a delicate skin. 
Standard forquality 
in the U. S. Navy. 
Has been counter- 
bi feited more than 
«any other scap in 

the engraving a 

ALL DRUGGISTS KEEPIT. Trial Sample for 

THE J. B, WILLIAMS CO., Glastenbury, 
Bros., Manchester, 1540. 


WLOOUGLAS’ 
00/7 


presents itself. 


y £4 


CHEMISTS AND APCTHECARIE S, 


Formerly 


CUNS, ustsrezz: 


Neus 


OUR LEADE 


A GOOD, strong, reliable shooting, double 
barreled breech loading gun, with pistol andrehvunding - 
locks, for §1§,._ We are prepared to offer the lowest prices 
ever named on Good Send for } llus- 
Catalo rting Gooda Sent: 


bie 
trated Arms an 
Free. 0. B. OVBRBAUGH &C0., 266 & 267 Broadway, 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE Sout, Williamstown 


Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co.,.Maas. A 
pens School for Boys. 44th year. Healthful ; 
ocation, pleasant home, and thorongh scheal. Cir- 

culars on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 4 


« 


Mace in fourteen different styles, prices from 
$18.00 up, Send for illustrated catalogue, 


MAGAZINE! RIFE 


Y Best In Th 


for large or small game—made in 32 calibre, 40 grains powder ; 38 cal. 
55 grains; 40 cal. 60 grains; 45 cal. 70 and ®5 grains, The strongest shooting riffle 
made. Perfect accuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely safe rifle made. Ai! styles, 
all sizes, 4!1 weights, Prices reduced, 

Gallery, Sporting and Target Rifies, world renowned. The standard for 
target shooting, hunting, and shooting galleries. Ali calibres from 22 to 45. 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., NEW HAYEN, CON. 


| 559 
ESDaggy 85" 
| 
| 
»” 
DURABLE, 
| 
S11 Broadway, N. Y. 17 Light Street, Baltumore, Md. 
N6 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Breedway, Albany, N. ¥. 
45 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 716 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, 
| 
= $15 | 
4) z = : 
> 
| 
= 
state & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
| 


